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Notes and News 


It is a pleasure to announce that Mary 
Ward Brown’s story “The Gesture” and 
Myra Jo Closser’s story “Her Immortality” 
(both of which originally appeared in The 
University of Kansas City Review) have 
recently been republished in Best Articles 
and Stories (November and October, re- 
spectively). 


Charles Angoff’s “Where Did Yesterday 
Go?” (The University of Kansas City 
Review, Summer, 1949) was republished in 
Best American Short Stories of 1950, edited 
by Martha Foley. In 1951, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 Mr. Angoff was given Distinctive 
Story Rating in Best American Short Stories 
for works originally published in our maga- 
zine. He is the author of many poems, a 
trilogy of novels (Beechhurst Press), a 
volume on H. L. Mencken, and other works. 


Sheridan Baker is the editor of Fielding’s 
Shamela (University of California Press). 
He received his Ph.D. at the University of 
California and is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Michi- 
gan. He has completed a metrical translation 
of the works of Catullus and has published 
work on Samuel Richardson. His poetry has 
appeared in The New Yorker, The Beloit 
Poetry Journal, Epoch, and other magazines. 


Warren Beck has taught at the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Colorado, 
Beloit College, the Breadloaf School of 
English (Middlebury College), and in other 
institutions. His stories were published in 
The Best American Short Stories of 1939, 
1943, 1945, 1946, and 1950. He has written 
articles on Faulkner, Hemingway, Virginia 
Woolf, and other writers. 


In addition to publishing short stories 
Ruth Berges has published many articles on 
music, musicians, art history, and other 
subjects. 


James Brown studied at the University of 
Iowa. He has taught in Montana and is at 


present a member of the faculty of North 
Texas State College. He won first place in 
the 1956 Virginia Quarterly Review Short 
Story Contest. His work has been published 
in the Philological Quarterly, PMLA, and 
other magazines. 


Charles Dunlop was Poetry Editor of The 
Yale Literary Magazine. His poetry has ap- 
peared in Poetry (London) and elsewhere. 


Lincoln Fitzell is a California poet. 


Louis Ginsberg, of Paterson, N. J., took 
his A. B. degree at Rutgers and his M. A. at 
Columbia University. He has published po- 
etry in The Saturday Review, The New 
Statesman, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Western Review, Poetry (Chicago), The 
Saturday Evening Post, and other magazines. 


Leo Gurko is a member of the faculty of 
Hunter College in New York. 


Verna Jahnsen attended North Dakota 
State College and The University of Kansas 
City. She has a Commercial Pilot’s License 
with Instrument Rating and has flown her 
plane in forty-eight states. She attended her 
husband’s Ground School at Kansas City 
Municipal Airport and received her advanced 
training from him. In addition to writing 
and flying, she has worked in the field of 
commercial art and in photography. 


Geoffrey Johnson’s most recent volume 
of poetry is The Magic Stone (London). His 
work has been published in many periodicals. 


George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to our magazine, has had stories in Best 
American Short Stories of 1954 (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) and in Prize Stories: The O. 
Henry Memorial Awards. His work has been 
published in The New Yorker, Esquire, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, and other periodicals. He has 
been a news broadcaster, music reviewer, and 
a city editor. He is the author of No One’s 
Kindness, a novel. 
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After the Twilight Games 


JaMeEs WRIGHT 


The squirrels will give him no delight 


That scutter through the leaves all night. 
He will not hear the cricket crawl 

And pour tremolos down our wall. 
Sparrows that peck the window pane 
Disturb the summer peace in vain. 

My child is haunting every place 


Outside to find a human face. 


Swiftly his yellow sweater fades. 
The hedges loom in tangled shades. 
Across the street a yellow square 
Shadows a moon-moth in the air. 
The children of the day are gone. 
The earth is empty of my son. 
Thinking of those who went before, 


I hear the clicking kitchen door. 


One of the dreams that I would lose 
Begins when he removes his shoes, 
Mutters across the room, and lies 

Down on the bed to close his eyes. 

He will awake one day to face 

The savage creatures of his race, 

And hunt the earth from which he came, 


Longing for men to speak his name. 


The Voice of the Writer 


James McCONKEY 


LMOST everybody has a 
voice and uses it as often as 
he dares. It gives us a thrill 

to hear ourselves speak, which ex- 
plains the popularity of the play- 
back booths at county fairs as well 
as the current prosperous condition 
of the firms that manufacture tape- 
recording equipment for the home. 
Yet in spite of the pleasure it brings 
us to hear our own sound waves 
through a speaker equipped with 
tweeter and woofer, we are nor- 
mally convinced that the machine’s 
fidelity is not quite so remarkable 
as it was advertised to be: we know 
that our voices contain more woof 
and less tweet, that our syllables are 


more precisely articulated, our 


phrases more persuasive and our 
sentences infinitely more clever 
than the machine makes them out 
to be. 

It is fortunate for us, as inhabit- 
ants of a society with a steadily in- 
creasing decibel rating, that the 
rapture produced within us by our 
own intonations does not prevent 
us in the slightest from enjoying 
the voices of other people we know 
or respect — friends, certain rela- 
tives, some politicians and _states- 
men, the girl at the university 
switchboard. We like to hear Cousin 
John sing off-key on the tape, if 
only to snicker with affection; the 
tape brings him closer to us than 
does the amateur movie screen upon 
which he forever thumbs his nose at 
us against the background of a 
bluer sky and a greener yard than 


you and I will ever see outside of 
Kodachrome. The voice of Roose- 
velt will remain with us, I imagine, 
long after the pleasant smile of 
Eisenhower has faded from memory 
like the last image on an exhausted 
picture tube. Blind people are said 
to be more adjusted to their impair- 
ment, terrible though it is, than are 
totally deaf ones. The ear always 
remains more precious than the eye. 

But the eye too can hear, which 
is one of the greater pleasures of 
reading. When we read a letter 
from someone close to us, we can 
hear his accents as we scan the lines. 
“Can’t you just imagine mother 
saying that?” we remark as we read 
a letter telling us that she enjoyed, 
or didn’t enjoy, last Sunday’s ser- 
mon, or that father’s collar size has 
increased now that he is doing bet- 
ter in his business. 

And we can hear voices — not 
only as we read letters from people 
we have kissed or shaken hands 
with, but as we read the fiction or 
poetry of people we have seen only 
in dust-jacket photographs as pat- 
ently unreliable as the dust-jacket 
blurbs. For a _ voice, strangely 
enough, can be transcribed with 
fidelity not only on tape but upon 
the inked symbols of the bound 
page. Much of the satisfaction that 
comes from reading a previously 
unfamiliar Hemingway story is the 
satisfaction of listening to a voice 
we have heard before: a voice that 
through the years may have altered 
in its emphases, but a voice that still 
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contains the clipped lyricism, a 
voice that continues to say that we 
can’t overcome death and that life 
is tragic simply because it contains 
so much sensuous delight. When I 
hear Hemingway at what I take to 
be his best, I hear a voice that has 
much in common with the voices 
of the Greek tragedians; the classi- 
cal concept of areté, of personal ex- 
cellence in a world commanded by 
fate, is found once again with the 
accents of his voice. 

Although the qualities of an 
author’s voice often affect our re- 
sponse to him more immediately 
than does any other aspect of his 
work, the matter of voice has been 
largely neglected in treatises on the 
subject of literary creation. Critics 
and teachers of writing (of which I 
am one) tend inevitably to speak of 
technique and craftsmanship, of 
problems of point of view, charac- 
ter development, exposition, tex- 
ture, pace and so on; these are valid 
considerations, but too often they 
cause the critic to ignore the fact 
that there exists a human being, a 
writer with a unique personality 
and hence with attitudes and values 
and emotional responses as well as 
with a typewriter and a textbook 
by Brooks and Warren and a dic- 
tionary which, containing many 
unusual words, allows him to avoid 
clichés. 

The closest approach to the mat- 
ter of voice that the contemporary 
critical apparatus would seem to 
allow the student of writing is 
through “tone”; yet tone, as a ref- 
erence to the voice _ inflections 
which convey attitude, suggests a 
conscious and premeditated device 
which can be altered at will. Voice, 
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which emanates not only from the 
conscious mind but from more ob- 
scure sources, is a complex of atti- 
tudes, philosophies, and defenses 
against the world; it has been af- 
fected by one’s parents and _ his 
fifth grade teacher, by the workings 
of his digestive and glandular juices 
and perhaps even by a view he once 
had of the constellation of Orion. 
Hence voice represents our individ- 
ual personalities, our response to the 
world. 

Tone not only is a much more 
limited concept, but it unfortu- 
nately has come to be used almost 
exclusively in reference to the single 
attitude of irony. ‘““What is the tone 
of this story?” the teacher and the 
textbook ask; the wise student re- 
sponds, “Ironical.” Integral though 
irony may be as a part of voice, the 
development of an ironical tone on 
the part of the young writer fre- 
quently is but the mastery of an- 
other technical aid, one which 
enables him to disguise his own atti- 
tudes (if any) and to avoid the cul- 
tivation of his own voice. A careful 
nurture of ironic accents by a teen- 
age poet may prevent his audience 
from becoming pained by his ado- 
lescent excesses, but it also is apt to 
prevent the poet from ever finding 
out who and what he is. Though we 
are spared any number of embar- 
rassing off-key practice brays, the 
cost may well be incalculable. 

Undoubtedly an attempt has been 
made in our century to diminish the 
author’s own noises from his pro- 
ductions. In the foreword to the 
Vintage edition of his stories, Frank 
O’Connor remarks that, in reading 
fiction aloud for radio broadcasts, 
he “‘was horrified to discover how 
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the written word had robbed the 
story of its narrative impulse.” The 
story line had disappeared, he 
found, and with it the voice of the 
teller of tales: ‘Generations of skill- 
ful stylists from Chekhov to Kath- 
erine Mansfield and James Joyce 
had so fashioned the short story that 
it no longer rang with the tone of a 
man’s voice, speaking.” In addition 
to the primitive voice found in all 
strong narrative—E. M. Forster in 
Aspects of the Novel refers to it as 
“the voice of the tribal narrator, 
squatting in the middle of the cave, 
and saying one thing after another 
until the audience falls asleep 


among their offal and bones” — 
fiction which utilizes much external 
action obviously does allow a greater 
freedom for the expression of the 
author’s own accents than does fic- 
tion that is dependent upon the in- 


terior monologue or upon the per- 
ceptions one character may possess 
of another. The author of the novel 
of accident, says Yvor Winters in 
an essay called “The Experimental 
School in American Poetry,” “‘is less 
likely to be restricted to the exact 
contents of the mind of his charac- 
ters” than is the author of the dra- 
matic novel, “and so he may have 
greater opportunity to exhibit, di- 
rectly or indirectly, his own atti- 
tudes, which, in most cases, may be 
more complex than the attitudes of 
his characters.” 

If the decline in the narrative ele- 
ment of fiction has brought about 
a decline in the power of voice, the 
emphasis upon purity and objectiv- 
ity and craftsmanship has abetted 
that decline. We are sometimes in- 
formed that not only should the 
author avoid personal comments to 


the reader but that he should at- 
tempt to eradicate his own person- 
ality from his pages. The authority 
usually quoted for such a dictum is 
Joyce, by means of Stephen Dedalus 
in The Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man: “The personality of 
the artist, at first a cry or a cadence 
or a mood and then a fluent and 
lambent narrative, finally refines 
itself out of existence, impersonal- 
izes itself, so to speak .. . The artist, 
like the God of the creation, re- 
mains within or behind or above his 
handiwork, invisible, refined out of 
existence, indifferent, paring his 
fingernails.” 

The difficulty with such a pro- 
nouncement, as it has been nor- 
mally interpreted, is that the 
author, though he creates, is yet no 
God; the author has not the infi- 
nite wisdom which conceivably ac- 
counts for His divine serenity. 
Human creators have human im- 
pulses and—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—place certain values above 
others. They never can become 
Brahman, or they would cease to 
write. Since their words are selected, 
they do not encompass the whole of 
creation; their prose must reflect a 
limited vision and hence a _ per- 
sonality. 

One can do nothing but admire 
Joyce in his attempt to give objec- 
tivity to subjective states of mind, 
to record mankind with impartial- 
ity. His own development, Harry 
Levin remarks, is from the roman- 
tic cry and cadence — from the 
“swoon of shame” of Chamber 
Music—to the impersonalized artist, 
“refined out of existence,” of Fin- 
negan’s Wake. But a recognizable 
voice exists in all his works except, 
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possibly, this final one—of it I con- 
fess myself no judge. “Irony and 
pity,” Levin comments, are Joyce’s 
qualities, and they result from a 
mind “divided against itself” and 
“full of unshared emotions.” Both 
irony and pity, Levin goes on to say, 
are “admirable qualities, but we 
may observe that the writers who 
cultivate them have seldom suc- 
ceeded in combining them: they lav- 
ish the irony on the world and save 
the pity for themselves.” Yet even 
if Joyce did not successfully manage 
the combination, the attempt in 
itself is a part of his voice. And we 
can even say that the impersonality 
for which he strove, part of a the- 
ory of aesthetics though it may be, 
results logically enough from _ his 
kind of voice: for a sense of isolation 
and detachment that goes far deeper 
than any conscious theory or prin- 
ciple has always been implied in his 
prose, and is closely related to the 
accents of irony and pity that we 
hear as we read him. 

Actually, I think, impersonality 
can be achieved with the greatest 
degree of success only in fiction 
that, unlike Joyce’s, has no preten- 
sion to worth. The writer of the so- 
called slick or formula story is truly 
invisible and indifferent, and might 
as well be paring his fingernails; 
certainly nothing, or very little, in 
his published product bears a rela- 
tion to the writer himself. The good 
slick writer knows his business, and 
part of that business is to forego a 
voice that will color his tale with his 
own values. Could any greater im- 
personality or indifference be at- 
tained than that found in the open- 
ing of what, as I write, is the latest 
Erle Stanley Gardner mystery to be 
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serialized in The Saturday Evening 
Post? 


Perry Mason, feeling Della Street’s eyes on 
him, looked up from his lawbook to regard 
the trim, efficient figure in the doorway. 

“What is it, Della?” 

“What is the status of an unmarried 
woman who is, quote, keeping company, un- 
quote, with an unmarried male?” 

Mason cocked a quizzical eyebrow. “There 
is no legal status, Della. Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” she said, “a Miss Stephanie 
Falkner is waiting in the outer office. She 
says she has been, quote, keeping company, 
unquote, with Homer Garvin.” 

“Homer Horatio Garvin?” Mason asked. 
“Our client?” 

“Not with Homer Garvin, Senior,’ she 
said, “but with Homer Garvin, Junior.” 

“Oh, yes; Junior,” Mason said... . 


And thus do we find Stephen 
Dedalus’ requirements fulfilled. 
Purity of a certain kind undeniably 
has been attained, and I think it 
even possible for us to take a certain 
aesthetic satisfaction in the crafts- 
manship displayed, in the cunning 
whereby the creator avoids all per- 
sonal involvement in fiction of this 
sort. Yet the individual who takes 
writing with any degree of serious- 
ness is forced to regret the brittle 
quote sparkle unquote of the pas- 
sage: the dimension supplied by 
voice is as absent as man, who has 
never been able to achieve an abso- 
lute vacuum, can make it. 

Clearly, voice cannot be taught 
or prescribed; nor does it seem nor- 
mally to be altered by a writer’s 
conscious espousal of some new 
“message,” whether that message be 
a religion, a philosophy or a political 
doctrine. Evelyn Waugh, always the 
familiar example, may espouse Ca- 
tholicism in Brideshead Revisited, 
but the voice we hear is one less ele- 
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vated by spiritual perceptions than 
by a social and intellectual snobbery 
which is strengthened rather than 
weakened by a strong strain of ro- 
mantic nostalgia. I don’t wish, how- 
ever, these remarks to suggest that 
no connection exists between the 
writer’s theme or themes and his 
voice. “Theme,” perhaps, has too 
frequently been construed as an ar- 
bitrary meaning imparted by an 
author to a story or a book. It is for 
this reason that Vladimer Nabokov, 
in discussing his own Lolita in the 
recent Anchor Review, criticizes 
“Teachers of Literature” who “are 
apt to think up such problems as 
‘What is the author’s purpose?’ or 
still worse ‘What is the guy trying 
to say?’” Yet, of course, the author 
is saying something, though some- 
times he is as confused as to his 
motives as any other human can be, 
or he is attempting with meager 
success to reconcile several conflict- 
ing views. In most cases, I should 
think, theme is, or should be, one 
and the same with voice, for the 
voice, after all, implies the author’s 
attitudes. In the case of Waugh, we 
find that his theme really has noth- 
ing to do with the spiritual aspects 
of Catholicism, at least metaphysi- 
cally; rather, it has something to do 
with the fact that the great families 
of England are vanishing, their 
houses tumbling to decay. It is to be 
regretted; but the aristocracy of 
class can still be maintained through 
the aristocracy of a religion. The 
awareness of sin can separate one 
from the multitude as surely as can 
an ancestral mansion; the cross of 
Calvary can possess the importance, 
or nearly, of a leisurely life dedi- 
cated to witty conversation and 


chasing the foxes. 

Voice, I have said, is the product 
of both conscious and unconscious 
forces; quite frequently the pages 
of a book are the battleground of 
contradictory impulses, and what- 
ever meaning is communicated by 
the book results from the conflict. 
For an obvious example we can 
turn of course to Madame Bovary, 
where we find romanticism doing 
battle with realism and a desire for 
objectivity; the finest passages in 
the novel, including Madame 
Bovary’s appearance at the ball, re- 
flect that struggle. Flaubert is Mad- 
ame Bovary, as he acknowledges; he 
is the style of the novel as well, 
which holds the romantic tendency 
within a harness of classical clarity. 
The harness creaks and groans 
under the pressure, and we expect 
it to break even after our fourth 
reading; it never does. Thus sus- 
pense can be created by the author’s 
own conflicts, controlled though 
they may be, as well as by a plot. 

In the story “Araby,” Joyce also 
attempts to portray with objec- 
tivity a sentimental romanticism; 
the language of the story is that of 
the adolescent boy more than the 
language of Madame Bovary repre- 
sents the heroine of Flaubert’s novel 
—hbut the story itself, if read in 
connection with the rest of Joyce, 
would seem to be that of an author 
describing a condition of mind 
which he himself feels or has felt. 
Gide does much the same in his 
short novels: Isabelle and “Araby” 
afford some close parallels. 

In the fiction mentioned above, 
the authors all have made conscious 
efforts to resolve conflicts they 
knew to exist within themselves; 
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sometimes, however, we find a con- 
scious intent at war with a quality 
of voice which we feel the author 
himself has not fully comprehended. 
I think here of E. M. Forster, who, 
indeed, has been in the back of my 
mind in all of these comments about 
voice—not only because he is one of 
the few writers to show a concern 
with the subject in his criticism, but 
because his own voice is such a 
strong influence in all of his major 
fiction. The Forsterian voice, like 
that of Joyce, contains accents of 
irony and pity; they are more im- 
mediately apparent than Joyce’s be- 
cause the author never attempts to 
exclude himself from the scene. 
More than most modern authors, 
Forster maintains a consistent dis- 
tance from his people. It is this dis- 
tance—rather than the fact that his 
novels contain a greater measure of 
external action than do, say, those 
of James—which allows him the 
opportunity to exhibit his own atti- 
tudes even when he ostensibly is 
allowing a character to describe a 
scene. Neither a mystic nor a novel- 
ist of ideas, Forster would seem to 
be a mediator between the realms of 
the unseen and seen worlds; the 
position of his voice is the mid- 
point between them. The voice 
implies self-abnegation and renun- 
ciation; it always suggests that its 
particular kind of knowledge can 
proceed only from a conscious sepa- 
ration from the world of human 
relations. 

Yet a basic statement of Forster’s 
major novels before A Passage to 
India is that man, through earth 
and place, can effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the seen and unseen 
worlds and achieve as a result a har- 
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monious relationship with his fel- 
lows; fulfillment and completion on 
earth can be his. The theme of 
Howards End is stated on the title 
page as “Only connect . . .”; the 
novelist wishes to give a success- 
fully achieved marital relationship 
to Margaret Schlegel, whose con- 
cern is with the inner life of imagi- 
nation, and Henry Wilcox, who 
represents the businessman and the 
outer life of materialism and action. 
Forster simply cannot make a plau- 
sible connection; his own insights, 
his voice reminds us, have come 
from his own remove. When Mar- 
garet gains a measure of these same 
insights, she begins to ascend to the 
remote position of her creator. The 
author’s voice has been too strong 
for his statement. One can hardly 
believe in Margaret’s wedding day, 
for Forster himself truly cannot: 


No one dropped the ring or mispronounced 
the responses, or trod on Elvie’s train, or 
cried. In a few minutes the clergymen per- 
formed their duty, the register was signed, 
and they were back in their carriages, nego- 
tiating the dangerous curve by the lych- 
gate. Margaret was convinced that they had 
not been married at all, and that the Nor- 
man church had been intent all the time on 
other business. 


It is only in his last novel, A Pas- 
sage to India, that Forster becomes 
fully aware of the problems which 
his voice has occasioned him; it is 
only here, at any rate, that he is 
aware of the difference between 
certain major accents of his voice 
and his conscious commitment to 
personal relations. The novel pre- 
sents the predicament, and no rec- 
onciliation is attempted: the author 
accepts the differences as inevitable. 
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It is Forster’s greatest novel, partly 
at least because he has compre- 
hended his own problem. The ac- 
cents ring true in nearly every 
scene; we can listen to them, for a 
brief illustration, as Fielding and 
Adela Quested say goodbye to each 
other. Their friendliness, we are 
told, is 


as of dwarfs shaking hands . . . When they 
agreed, “I want to go on living a bit,” or 
“I don’t believe in God,” the words were 
followed by a curious backwash as though 
the universe had displaced itself to fill up a 
tiny void, or as though they had seen their 
own gestures from an immense height— 
dwarfs talking, shaking hands and assuring 
each other that they stood on the same foot- 
ing of insight . . . Not for them was an 
infinite goal behind the stars, and they never 
sought it. But wistfulness descended on 
them now, as on other occasions; the shadow 
of a dream fell over their clear-cut interests, 
and objects never seen again seemed mes- 
sages from another world. 


It is immeasurably sad; it is also the 
extent of the connection between 
men which the voice has ever al- 
lowed, except in the earliest fiction. 
But to comment satisfactorily on 
the qualities to be found within a 
single author’s voice would require, 
I’m afraid, a book in itself; even 
then, the interested reader might do 
better by examining the fiction of 
the specific author involved and ar- 
riving at his own conclusions. 

The conclusions provided by a 
general consideration of voice in 
writing, however, are simple enough 
to be put down in brief form. Most 
writers whose work we admire 
enough to give it a second or third 
reading possess distinct voices; we 
can hear those voices whether or not 
they develop strong narrative se- 


quences. If they write fiction, their 
voices color their people: they like 
or dislike their characters in accord- 
ance with whatever values their 
voices have established. Frequently, 
indeed, the major characters will 
resemble the authors themselves—at 
the moment of writing, as with 
Hemingway, whose people advance 
in years to match the age of their 
creator; or at an earlier age, as with 
Katherine Anne Porter, whose peo- 
ple normally are constructed from 
memories of the author’s own ear- 
lier life and then are seen against 
her present insights. Henry James’ 
people may not be autobiographical 
to the degree that Hemingway’s or 
Miss Porter’s are, but they too are 
composed in terms of the sensibili- 
ties by which we identify their 
author. 

We also find that the writer with 
the distinct voice is giving us an 
interpretation of experience which 
remains fairly consistent, in terms 
of his own development, through- 
out his writing career. We can take 
the portion of a sentence from the 
story “Flowering Judas” in which 
Miss Porter, speaking of her heroine, 
Laura, says, “But she cannot help 
feeling that she has been betrayed 
irreparably by the disunion between 
her way of living and her feeling of 
what life should be . . .” and, by an 
amplification and development of 
it, not only construct a_ general 
statement about the voice of the 
writer but about the themes, com- 
plex though they often are, which 
haunt her work. The fiction of D. 
H. Lawrence is as much to the 
point; but, for that matter, so is 
that of most writers who endure 
when selection after selection of the 
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Literary Guild has been forgotten. 

Yet I do not wish to suggest that 
voice, by itself, is the most impor- 
tant element in writing, or that it 
can ever be disentangled from the 
other elements. Nor do I wish to 
suggest that a writer who develops 
his people and themes in terms of 
his own responses will necessarily be 
superior to those who do not. Too 
close an identification with a char- 
acter can lead to self-pity; it is 
found to some extent in Forster’s 
The Longest Journey, Lawrence’s 
Sons and Lovers and, for that mat- 
ter, in every novel I can think of 
(with the possible exception of The 
Way of All Flesh) which records 
the author’s own youthful experi- 
ences. Self-pity is found, too, in 
meditations upon oneself as the aged 
eagle or the ancient warrior: Hem- 
ingway has been guilty in this re- 
spect, and the reader can supply 
other illustrations of his own. 

Nor should it be forgotten that if 
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one has a restricted voice, one with- 
out range, his characters and themes 
will demonstrate his limitations. 
Many competent writers should 
probably ignore all considerations of 
voice and set out at once to write a 
Civil War novel in which the cast 
of epical proportions, the pag- 
eantry, and the passionate make- 
believe will cause us to forget that 
we hear little of consequence from 
the author himself. 

The accents which separate voice 
from voice remain largely unexam- 
ined by either the so-called “‘crea- 
tive” writer or his critic. Instead. 
we seem to have emphasized, as I 
have said, a technical proficiency 
which, if achieved, protects the 
writer from being caught in any 
awkward, self-revelatory gesture. 
Technical excellence is admirable 
and revision needful; but I hope we 
never lose the sound of the voice in 
the calculated pursuit of the 
metaphor. 


White Horse 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


A white horse cantered through the gauze white mist, 


A white horse ran 


As horses will, directed to a tryst 


Of maid and man. 


Yet no man rode the horse, no wrist 
Secured the rein. The white horse ran 


Before white clouds that dropped white rain 
Against the whitened night, 
An arrow bearing bitter bruise and pain 


The horse of white 


Ran through the dreams of a bewildered brain. 


Differences 


WaRREN BECK 


S THIS seat taken?’’ she 
asked, and I told her no. 
Still, for the moment, she 
stood waiting with her suitcase drag- 
ging down her shoulder and that 
almost helpless look some girls are 
good at by the time they’re grown, 
and do all right with — even those 
no prettier than this one. So I got 
up and heaved her luggage into the 
last bare space on the rack; mean- 
while, she had bent over toward the 
window to wave, and then she threw 
a kiss and waved again. I glanced out 
past her and saw the two of them — 
the dark-browed, dark-eyed, muscu- 
lar man, not old yet not young- 
looking, in apparently expensive 
clothes and a rather too bright fig- 
ured tie, and beside him the trim 
blonde young woman, her face sharp, 
almost hard under obvious make-up, 
and everything madly fashionable 
from her frantic hat to her stilted 
heels. They were both waving too, 
in a moderate way, and smiling a 
little, but I thought they looked like 
actors working for a director whose 
name they’d forgotten, in a script 
they neither comprehended nor 
cared about, and I saw for sure they 
were tired. 

So was my seat-mate, it seemed. 
She had gestured more strenuously 
and called a futile good-by, good-by 
against the glass when our train be- 
gan to ease away, but then as her 
friends already turning were doubly 
moved out of sight, she dropped into 
the seat at the window and blew out 
a long sigh. Next she took off her 


hat and fluffed up her hair with 
both hands, the way some women 
will when they feel it’s the end of a 
chapter, with the page already 
turned. Then she put her hat on 
again, daintily, as though not to dis- 
turb a nest of new thoughts beneath. 
I finally sat down. 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, in a 
flurry but not perturbed. “I took 
your place by the window, didn’t I. 
Here, let me change back with you.” 

I told her to stay where she was if 
she was comfortable, I was getting 
off at the next station anyhow. She 
gave me a glancing smile and settled 
herself with another touch or two 
to her hair and finally another sigh. 
We rode along in silence for a while. 

“Do you know any Southerners?” 
she asked me, all of a sudden. 

That was about the oddest opener 
I'd ever had thrown at me—so odd 
it scarcely seemed it was I she was 
talking to—but her serious stare 
intimated that here was something 
she’d really been struggling with, so 
I told her yes, I did, I knew quite 
a few. 

“Well, what are they like, any- 
how?” she demanded, and so I said 
the Southerners I knew were of too 
many kinds for a simple over-all 
answer to that. 

She seemed to reflect for a while, 
gazing forward unseeing at the other 
travel-tremulous heads above the 
tops of the ranged seats. Finally she 
spoke, uncertainly. 

“Well, I sure wish I knew a few 
more, because maybe then I could 
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understand him better. Maybe even 
begin to understand him just the 
least little bit.” 

She stopped at that and waited. 
She turned and looked at me, and I 
saw her slowly realizing that if I 
wasn’t following her, there was a 
reason. 

“TI mean Jeff,” she added. ‘“He’s 
the husband of the girl I just been 
visiting.” 

“They were the ones who were 
seeing you off?” I asked. 

She nodded again and again, 
caught up in her thoughts, her eyes 
closing doll-like with the inclination 
of her head. ‘“‘Um-hum,” she mur- 
mured at last, and then gave me 
another look. “So you noticed 
them?” 

I nodded back. 

“Well,” she said, “they were both 
nice to me, perfectly lovely to me 
personally, not just Eloise but him 
too, and they did try real hard to 
show me a good time. But how can 
you enjoy yourself with people al- 
ways fighting between each other? 
Those two just don’t get along, 
that’s all. I had no idea, till I spent 
this week with them. You see, I 
knew her real well, growing up in 
the same town and all, and we even 
worked in the same office till she 
went to the city for this other job, 
which was how she met him—Jeff. 
That’s short for Jefferson. And here 
I’d always heard of how well they 
were doing. Was I surprised! Of 
course, they are making money hand 
over fist — she’s in this business of 
theirs too, that they built up to- 
gether—and they have a swell house 
and two cars and a maid and all like 
that. But my goodness, money isn’t 
everything. I always heard that said, 
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money isn’t everything, and now I 
know it for a fact. There’s things 
you can’t buy with money, and 
peace and quiet is one of them. Not 
with people the way they are, those 
two.” 

“No children, then?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No, and Eloise when we were 
talking alone that first evening, she 
says, ‘He and I don’t seem able to 
produce anything between us except 
a nice financial profit in the busi- 
ness and—and hell’s own amount of 
bickering here at home.’ Those were 
her very words. And it’s the truth, 
like she said. The way they argue, 
you wouldn’t believe it. You saw 
them standing out there together; 
would you believe it they fight like 
cats and dogs? Would you say they 
looked like that?” 

I answered, as lightly as I could, 
that I thought they both looked a 
little tired—had they maybe been 
painting the town red, the three of 
them? 

“Oh, we got around some,” she 
said, with a slight and transient 
smile. “To night spots and like that. 
But that’s not the trouble with 
them. You’re right, they’re tired, but 
what they’re most tired of is each 
other. And I’m tired, too, believe 
me, after a week of the both of 
them. One thing I did learn besides, 
though. If and when I ever do get 
married, ’'m not going to marry 
anybody who’s so different.” 

She paused. Not to seem unappre- 
ciative of all these confidences, I 
remarked that I’d always heard com- 
patibility was the thing, if you could 
get it. 

“Well, what they got is the other,” 
she said, and stopped to give herself 
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a grip on it. “In-compatible, that’s 
what those two are, for sure. He’s 
from the South.” 

“You mean to say that’s it?” I 
asked, seriously. ““You mean his be- 
ing a Southerner is what makes the 
trouble between them?” 

She nodded several times, com- 
pressing her full lips in token of how 
deplorable she found it. 

“Seems like that’s at the bottom 
of it, yes,” she went on. “Of course, 
Eloise keeps needling him more than 
she had ought to, and she’s so quick 
with it and she’s got this sharp way 
of mowing him down. But then too, 
he does so many things she simply 
can’t stand. Like this row over those 
phonograph records. And _ before 
that, before I got there, they’d had 
this other clash over his Aunt Letitia 
from Charleston — she’d just been 
visiting them ahead of me — and the 
argument about her was still going 
strong.” 

My seat-mate stopped for a deep 
breath and gave me a chance as if 
she suspected she hadn’t had my full 
attention. I chipped in idly with the 
thought that in-laws were a com- 
mon topic of family discussions. 

“Discussion!” she exclaimed in 
such a high-pitched voice I won- 
dered if their din was still so in her 
ears that she felt she had to speak 
above it. “This was no discussion. 
This was a battle, everything but 
actually coming to blows. To tell 
you the truth, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they did swing on each 
other, now and then, when they’re 
by themselves. Though the way they 
went on yacking right in front of 
me, I guess they’d of come to blows 
then and there if they’d felt like it. 
Honestly, it was embarrassing. You 


know what I mean? Here was Eloise, 
that I’d been very good friends with 
since we were kids in school and 
worked in the same office and all, 
and we’d heard back home how she’d 
married this fellow who was really 
somebody and they were doing so 
well, and then when I write her I’m 
going to spend a week of my vaca- 
tion time in the city she writes back 
I simply must come see them, and 
I do, and then there’s all this going 
on all the time. Not every minute, 
of course; sometimes they did seem 
to be trying to get along, but every 
so often it would break out and be- 
gin all over again, first about his 
Aunt Letitia and then about those 
phonograph records.” 

I saw I was in for it, all the way. 
Just put this dame’s suitcase into the 
luggage rack for her and give her 
your seat by the window and she’d 
think you not only had lent her 
your ear, you’d made her a present 
of it, and not just the lobe, like Van 
Gogh’s bloody gift to the ladies of 
the establishment, but a whole hear- 
ing—but then I thought if I must 
attend to this fellow-sojourner, I 
might at least have things in order, 
so I said what was it about Aunt 
Letitia from Charleston? 

“Oh, sure, and they argued about 
that too,” she said somberly. “Eloise 
never has been down there, and so 
Jeff says she don’t know a thing 
that she’s talking about. Then she 
says she already knows too much, 
just hearing him and his dear Aunt 
Letitia hash over all the cousins in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
and everybody’s garden in Charles- 
ton, and who’s to get the family 
portraits and silver, and how much 
you have to pay these shiftless nig- 
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gers and still they steal just every- 
thing out of the kitchen. So then 
Jeff very firmly tells Eloise his Aunt 
Letitia is a real lady, and Eloise, 
sharp like I was telling you, she 
says sure, his auntie is no doubt the 
very flower of Southern woman- 
hood, only a little wilted and faded.” 

I remember the modish young 
woman as she had stood on the plat- 
form outside, the too intent stare, 
the almost brassy look, and I could 
well imagine her slashing out at her 
partner in some such way. | could 
easily suppose too that his temper 
would pile up pressure behind those 
heavy dark brows until it would 
break out violently. But I only re- 
marked to their recent and still-be- 
mused guest that such talk about a 
wilted flower might be enough to 
rile anybody. 

“Rile him!” she exclaimed. “He 
was fit to be tied. He said that with 
a lady like his Aunt Letitia, nobody 
could appreciate her who didn’t 
understand what a Southern back- 
ground meant. So Eloise, she came 
right back with how she understood 
it only too well, so much so that she 
could very plainly see what South- 
erners really thought of each other 
and of themselves. I’ve heard all 
about it, she says to him; over and 
over I’ve heard how your great- 
grandpappy and your grandpappy 
both fought in that little old war 
between the states, and I know you 
can’t get over it that you come of a 
long line of losers, and your sweet 
little old auntie with that built-in 
Southern background, she hasn’t 
forgot it either, and she'll never for- 
give you or any of them for it, 
because the men-folks just lost the 
war but the women-folks lost their 
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house-niggers. That’s Eloise for you. 
I tell you, I wouldn’t want to ever 
tangle with her; she puts things the 
sharpest way she can, sometimes. 
Well, anyhow, her saying all that 
made him so furious he couldn’t 
talk; he turned white, he was so 
mad, and he just walked out of the 
room and slammed the door. All this 
with me sitting right there. Can you 
imagine how I felt?” 

I told her I scarcely could. She 
didn’t want to be left alone with it, 
though. What, she asked, would I 
have done, and I said sometimes the 
only thing you could do in a case 
like that was to stay out of the line 
of fire. 

“Um—hum,” she agreed. “Well, 
I do think they got kind of ashamed 
then, because they both quieted 
down after that and were polite to 
each other in a chilly way, and that 
night they took me out to a swell 
place for dinner, with raw oysters 
on the half-shell in plates full of 
chipped ice and all that kind of 
thing, and to a show afterwards. 
They had me sit in the middle. I 
guess maybe it was only their hos- 
pitality, but I couldn’t help feeling 
they most likely wanted me or just 
anybody between them. Because 
they never really made up. I suppose 
most married couples have their 
differences once in a while, but then 
they usually make it up, don’t they? 
With Eloise and Jeff, though, it 
seemed like they didn’t know how. 
The only thing they could talk easy 
about was this business they both 
run, like I told you—she’s the one 
knows about the selling end, and he 
looks after the production end, 
which he’s always been in—and like 
several times when a new idea about 
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it would come to either one, why 
then they seemed to get along pretty 
good and agree about this and that 
and even have some respect for each 
other’s judgment. But then some- 
thing personal would come up and 
they’d be at it again. Like those 
phonograph records I was going to 
tell you about.” 

“Oh, yes,” I responded, as sociably 
as I could; a matter of different 
tastes, I supposed. She nodded several 
times, with the child-like solemnity 
which had deepened the further she 
went with all this. 

“A whole album of jazz, it was, 
with the vocals by that Negro fel- 
low, what’s his name? You must 
know it; he’s all the rage now; it’s 
on the tip of my tongue.” 

She looked at me demandingly. I 
told her I wouldn’t know, I didn’t 
listen to vocalists if I could avoid it, 
I thought they’d been the ruination 
of jazz, whoever they were, Negro 
or white, men and women both. 

“Well, this sure was the ruination 
of those records,” she said. “‘Because 
Jeff he took ’em out of the album, 
the two of ’em, and threw ’em one at 
a time all the way across the room 
into the fireplace—that there wasn’t 
any fire in, but a lot of ashes, and 
then he grabbed the last one off the 
machine where it was playing and 
threw it too.” She paused and gazed 
at me, her eyes wide with the unfor- 
gotten astonishment of it. 

“Just like that,” I said. 

“Just like that,” she almost whis- 
pered, and nodded on and on like 
some toy bird dipping endlessly into 
that same pool of amazing recollec- 
tion. 

And what, I asked, about his wife, 
the outspoken Eloise; how had she 


taken it? 

“You know, that was kind of 
funny—peculiar, I mean,” my com- 
panion answered musingly, looking 
toward the window but not out, it 
seemed. “Eloise, she just sat there and 
watched him, like it was some sort 
of act he was doing—like a trick, 
I mean, a game—you know, would 
he hit the fireplace eveiy time? She 
didn’t even seem surprised at him 
doing it, flinging first one record 
and then another, and a puff of 
ashes like an explosion each time. 
But then they’d already been argu- 
ing so about this Negro jazz and this 
Negro singer that maybe it wasn’t 
too strange if Jeff did lose his temper 
completely and went that far. You 
see, Eloise had got these records out 
for me to hear. She told me they 
were just great. Maybe. they were, 
but I didn’t hear much of it, because 
no sooner did she put the first one 
on till Jeff came stomping in from 
the other room and said hadn’t he 
already told her more than once not 
to play that damned nigger rock and 
roll, anyhow not while he was in the 
house. So she said she’d play these 
records whenever she damn _ well 
pleased — that’s how they would 
sometimes talk to each other, I’m 
only repeating the way it was — so 
she told him this music was it, it was 
the best, she really went for it, and 
from then on I couldn’t hardly even 
hear anything outside, they were 
hollering at each other so loud. He 
even shook his fist and yelled it was 
jungle stuff, uncivilized, not fit for 
a white woman to listen to. She an- 
swered him that wherever it came 
from it had some life, a lot of life; 
and then she had to go on from 
there, the way she would do with 
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him whenever they argued. She said 
he couldn’t ever appreciate Negro 
music and how natural and real it 
was, because he’d always be thinking 
he’d rather have a nigger just strum- 
ming on the old banjo about carry 
me back, and ready to drop it and 
fetch massa a mint julep. And that 
did it.” 

“As well it might,” I agreed. 

“Yes, that did it,” she repeated 
sadly. “That was when he picked 
up the album and started flinging 
records into the fireplace—wham, 
wham—one at a time, not fast 
either, just steady, like he meant to 
make a thorough job of it. He did, 
too. He hit that fireplace every single 
time. And Eloise just sat there, with 
the music still going, and he threw 
down the empty album on the floor 
and jerked this record that was play- 
ing off the machine and the room 
was quiet for a second and then— 
wham—that one was in the fire- 
place too, in the ashes like all the 
rest. And you know what Eloise said 
to him then? She told him he was a 
real marksman, like any true South- 
ern gentleman, and what with a 
bulls-eye every time did he feel bet- 
ter now, even if his side had lost at 
Gettysburg and all over, which 
neither his auntie nor any other 
flower of Southern womanhood 
would ever let him forget. So he says 
to her, he says, ‘Damn you, you nig- 
ger-music-lover, you leave my aunt 
out of this!’ and then he walks out 
again. Now what would you think 
of all that?” 

I told her it was hard to say. And 
I meant it. But she had taken my 
attention by this time, she and her 
simple tale. I could fairly see the 
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field of strife, that living room in 
all its comfort, and luxuriousness 
even, that would seem as wasted as 
a fine wine spilled on the floor, what 
with the impasse between that pair, 
he so fated and turned in on himself, 
she so injudiciously apropos, quoting 
the partial truth so bedevilingly, and 
too sharp for anybody’s good, in- 
cluding her own, when she went at 
it that way. 


My companion had been gather- 
ing up her thoughts too. 

“What I say,” she announced, 
“they’re together too much. It’s that 
business they’re in, both of them, 
and having to depend so on each 
other, because neither one will let 
the other one take over. That way 
they’re always together, so they just 
never let up on provoking each 
other. They never should even be 
married, not those two, with them 
not seeing things more alike. He’s 
too different. Like I said, I’d never 
marry anybody so different.” 

She hesitated, and I saw a perplex- 
ity pass across her face while I was 
noting, too, that we were already in 
the outskirts of my town. 

“But then,” she was murmuring 
almost mournfully, “everybody’s so 
different, it seems like.” 

I agreed and got up; I said good- 
by and was in the vestibule by the 
time the train stopped. Outside I 
glanced at her window as I went 
past. She was watching, and she 
lifted her hand, in a slight, almost 
timid gesture, but as if to claim me 
for a friend now, who must carry 
with me something of what was 
troubling her. I raised my hand too 
in acknowledgment as I went on. 


Joseph Conrad at the Crossroads 


Leo GURKO 


HE struggle in Conrad be- 

tween art and temperament 

was fought and decided at 
the very beginning of his career as 
a writer. In this struggle nature was 
the immediate prize. Conrad’s first 
novel, Almayer’s Folly, revealed the 
danger that confronted him from 
within: a temperament enamored of 
lushness. His experience as a seaman 
had nurtured this temperament by 
giving it the undulations of im- 
mense masses of water, the gorgeous 
locales of oceans, islands, storms, 
and tropical archipelagoes to feed 
upon. In addition, he had a natural 
tendency to brood—not so much in 
the sense of melancholy but in 
terms of passive reverie. Nature be- 
came the inevitable resting place for 
reverie. It was beautiful and varied; 
it had texture; it appeared to have 
“philosophical” meaning. And_ it 
was free of the emotional complica- 
tions and psychological ambiguities 
marking human life. Our first view 
of Conrad is as a remarkable painter 
of the physical scene, but of the 
physical scene detached from the 
lives of his characters and inorganic 
to them. 

The central love passage in 
Almayer’s Folly comes framed in a 
magnificent setting. Almayer’s 
daughter, Nina, half-white, half- 
Malay, has fallen passionately in love 
with Dain Maroola, a full-blooded 
Malay prince. In the thick of night 
the two drift downriver in a canoe: 
“They took no heed of thickening 
mist, or of the breeze dying away 


before sunrise; they forgot the ex- 
istence of the great forests sur- 
rounding them, of all the tropical 
nature awaiting the advent of the 
sun in a solemn and impressive 
silence.” (Almayer’s Folly, New 
York, 1925, p. 69) So absorbed are 
they in each other that the scene 
around them does not exist, might 
be threatening instead of calm, ugly 
instead of enchanting. Here, nature 
has not very much to do except 
stand around and be impressive. 
Conrad himself seems conscious of 
this for he uses adjectives like sol- 
emn and impressive which represent 
his own external comment and do 
not emerge from within the scene. 
The passage continues: 


Over the low river-mist hiding the boat 
with its freight of young passionate life and 
all-forgetful happiness, the stars paled, and 
a silvery-grey tint crept over the sky from 
the eastward. There was not a breath of 
wind, not a rustle of stirring leaf, not a 
splash of leaping fish to disturb the serene 
repose of all living things on the banks of 
the great river. Earth, river, and sky were 
wrapped up in a deep sleep from which it 
seemed there would be no waking. All the 
seething life and tropical 
nature seemed concentrated in the ardent 
eyes, in the tumultuously beating hearts of 
the two beings drifting in the canoe, under 
the white canopy of mist, over the smooth 
surface of the river. (Almayer’s Folly, 
69-70) 


movement of 


The “seething life and movement of 


tropical nature’’ is arbitrarily 
turned off so that we might con- 
centrate on the “ardent eyes” and 
“tumultuously beating hearts” of 
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the lovers. The silence is an artificial 
silence, imposed not by way of 
heightening the emotion but of dis- 
playing it. The reader is made con- 
scious of nature as a background, as 
a scenic arrangement entirely out- 
side the characters. No one excels 
the early Conrad at scene-painting, 
but the imminent peril of allowing 
this talent to manipulate his art 
hangs everywhere over Almayer’s 
Folly. 

The passage comes to a spectacu- 
lar end: 


Suddenly a great sheaf of yellow rays shot 
upwards from behind the black curtain of 
trees lining the banks of the Pantai. The 
stars went out; the little black clouds at the 
zenith glowed for a moment with crimson 
tints, and the thick mist, stirred by the 
gentle breeze, the sigh of waking nature, 
whirled round and broke into fantastically 
torn pieces, disclosing the wrinkled surface 
of the river sparkling in the broad light of 
day. Great flocks of white birds wheeled 
screaming above the swaying tree-tops. The 
sun had risen on the east coast. (Almayer’s 


Folly, 70) 


The lovers are 
(turned off, as it were, in their 
turn), while daylight arrives in a 
burst of splendor. The description is 
superbly dramatic, living up to 
Conrad’s highest expectations of 
making the reader see, but it stands 
by itself with the lovers removed 
from the stage. The emotion and 
the landscape, though managed ef- 
fectively each by itself, have not yet 
learned to live together. 

When Dain and Nina land, they 
are at once surrounded by the vio- 
lence of the tropical jungle: 


now forgotten 


. .. all round them in a ring of luxuriant 
vegetation bathed in the warm air charged 
with strong and harsh perfumes, the intense 
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work of tropical nature went on; plants 
shooting upward, entwined, interlaced in 
inextricable confusion, climbing madly and 
brutally over each other in the terrible 
silence of a desperate struggle towards the 
life-giving sunshine above —as if struck 
with sudden horror at the seething mass of 
corruption below, at the death and decay 
from which they sprang. (Almayer’s 
Folly, 71) 


But though the jungle is violently 
active, the passion of the young 
lovers has reached its first quies- 
cence. They reach shore only to 
part, their love fully declared, and 
so deeply rooted in their hearts that 
it is placed forever beyond the reach 
of the unhappy Almayer. And the 
qualities of that love are as far re- 
moved as can be from the confu- 
sion, corruption, death and decay 
that surround it. Instead of rein- 
forcing one another, nature and 
man go their separate ways, at 
times in exactly opposite directions. 

For the most part, the landscape 
in Almayer’s Folly is an ornamental 
backdrop, an unrelated montage of 
which Conrad has an unlimited sup- 
ply. As the three principal charac- 
ters go to their final rendezvous, 
morning breaks upon the Eastern 
earth: 


The sun, rising above the calm waters of the 
Straits, marked its own path by a streak of 
light that glided upon the sea and darted up 
by the wide reach of the river, a hurried 
messenger of light and life to the gloomy 
forests of the coast; and in this radiance of 
the sun’s pathway floated the black canoe 
headed for the islet which lay bathed in sun- 
shine, the yellow sands of its encircling 
beach shining like an inlaid golden disc on 
the polished steel of the unwrinkled sea. To 
the north and south of it rose other ick. 
joyous in their brilliant colouring of green 
and yellow, and on the main coast the som- 
bre line of mangrove bushes ended to the 
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southward in the reddish cliffs of Tanjong 
Mirrah, advancing into the sea, steep and 
shadowless under the clear light of the early 
morning. (Almayer’s Folly, 186) 


The contrasts are certainly effec- 
tive: the light penetrating the 
gloomy forests, the black canoe 
piercing the sunshine, the yellow 
sand laid side by side with the steel 
of the wrinkled sea, the green, yel- 
low and red juxtaposed with the 
sombre, steep and shadowless. All 
this has an excitement of its own. 
Conrad’s brush work is already sure, 
his chromatic sense full-blown, his 
instinct for the panoramic and 
complex as pronounced as it will 
ever be. Yet if the scene were the 
edge of a desert in North Africa in- 
stead of the jungle in Borneo, the 
story would be little altered. Two 
dramas go on side by side in 
Almayer’s Folly, the drama of na- 
ture and the drama of man. They 
seldom meet. 

The facts of the novel’s creation 
to some extent explain its character. 
Beached in England between voy- 
ages, Captain Korzeniowski was 
chafing with inactivity. He had 
spent July and August of 1889 in 
London waiting for a new com- 
mand. None appeared. It was now 
September, and still no results. Out 
of boredom, restlessness, ennui, as an 
outlet for pent-up energies, he 
began writing Almayer’s Folly, 
drawing upon his recent memories 
of journeys between Singapore and 
Borneo. He did not even bother to 
change the names of the principal 
figures. Almayer, Lingard, Baba- 
latchi, Abdulla were as he knew 
them in real life. As for a clear lit- 
erary intention, he informs us in 


A Personal Record 


none: 


had 


that he 


The conception of a planned book was en- 
tirely outside my mental range when I sat 
down to write; the ambition of being an 
author had never turned up amongst these 
gracious imaginary existences one creates 
fondly for oneself at times in the stillness 
and immobility of a daydream .. . 


He kept pecking away at the 
book during periods of unemploy- 
ment or in interludes at sea, and sel- 
dom was a novel written in so spo- 
radic, desultory a fashion. Like a 
piece of not absolutely necessary 
baggage it accompanied him every- 
where, and must surely have set 
some sort of mileage record for a 
manuscript in transit. Jean-Aubry, 
Conrad’s first biographer, notes that 
it journeyed with the author from 
London to Poland, from Africa to 
Switzerland, from Australia back to 
England, until it was finally fin- 
ished in London in May, 1894. 
Though not, strictly speaking, his 
first writing effort —he had sub- 
mitted what seems to have been his 
first short story to a prize competi- 
tion in 1886—AlImayer’s Folly bears 
all the signs of an irrelevant birth, a 
haphazard composition, and a reluc- 
tant completion. Conrad finished it 
as he had started it, for want of 
something better to do. Little won- 
der that the novel should be full of 
dissociated elements. The wonder is 
that it hangs together at all. 

In other respects the treatment of 
nature in Almayer’s Folly reveals 
Conrad as he is always to be. Nature 
is incessantly mobile and dramatic, 
constantly in the process of chang- 
ing from one state to another. This 
infusion of energy into the uni- 
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verse seemed instinctive with Con- 
rad, and in any case came to him 
with his very earliest impressions. 
When his Polish friend J. H. Retin- 
ger remarked on how un-English 
this procedure was, how typically 
Polish, Conrad pulled a faded book 
from his shelf — Pan Tadeusz, the 
great Polish epic by Adam Mickie- 
wicz—and said: “Here is the rea- 
son.” No doubt the perpetual 
changeability of the sea had some- 
thing to do with it, too. The ocean 
is monotonous—the imaginative sea 
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captain suffered admittedly from 
many hours, many days of boredom 
—but its monotony is never static. 
The protean mutability of the sea 
leaves its mark deeply embedded in 
the fabric of Conrad’s first novel, 
written as it was not simply from 
memory of the Malayan archipelago 
but while the author was on ship- 
board pursuing his trade on the far 
waters of the globe.’ 

1Another article on Conrad will be published in the 


next issue of The University of Kansas City Review, 
completing the work by the present author. 


Storm 


CHARLES L. DUNLOP 


Too dark for you to see 


A gull adds 


To the arrowy music 
Ambiguous praise of the sea. 


Too dark for 
A boat plank 


you to see 


In a wave entangled 
Now thunders in the shallow foam. 


Too dark for 
The grasses 


you to see 


On the vague dune-crown 
Sing in the scimitar wind. 


Too dark, too dark to see 
Until moonlight 

As cloud’s surrender makes 
A mutilate music on the sea. 


Season's Greetings 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


HOUGH they still kept up 

the forms of friendship, 

there was little of its spirit 
left between Cynthia Farnum and 
Marge Somers. However, as they 
now lived several hundreds of miles 
apart, one in Connecticut and the 
other in Indiana, it did not matter 
much except at Christmas, when 
they went through a procedure that 
would have seemed ludicrous to a 
disinterested observer but that, for 
them, was grim and essential. It 
touched the very core of their 
lives. 

They had become acquainted as 
young women, barely twenty, just 
before the beginning of the second 
World War. Both had recently been 
married, and they happened to take 
flats in the same house, Cynthia and 
her husband, Ray Farnum, on the 
second floor, and Marge and her 
husband, Hal Somers, on the third. 
The landlord and his wife, an 
elderly couple named Gates, lived 
on the first floor. 

The young men were a year or 
two older than their wives. Ray 
Farnum was a salesman for a paint 
company. Hal Somers, who had 
worked his way through college and 
had just been graduated as an elec- 
trical engineer, had a job with a 
small manufacturer of electrical 
equipment. They were ambitious 
young men who saw fortune ahead, 
and they and their wives often 
talked together about what they 
would accomplish in the future. 

The war interfered. Farnum was 


drafted into the army. Somers 
might have been deferred indefi- 
nitely as an essential worker, but he 
chose to enlist in the navy. Cynthia 
and Marge, left alone, became closer 
companions than ever, the more so 
because each presently became the 
mother of a boy; so they had not 
only their husbands to talk about 
but their children. 

The young mothers suffered the 
anxieties of the war together. Far- 
num fought in Africa and Italy as 
a foot soldier and was wounded 
twice. Somers, as a lieutenant (jg), 
fought in the Pacific, becoming 
eventually a lieutenant commander. 
Though he took part in heavy 
fighting, he escaped wounds. Cyn- 
thia and Marge consoled one an- 
other by turns, depending on the 
news of the day. They read to each 
other parts of letters from their 
husbands, they shared ration stamps, 
and sometimes Cynthia, having the 
lesser allotment of the two, bor- 
rowed money from Marge. At 
Christmas they exchanged gifts lim- 
ited to a cost of one dollar. Each 
writing to her husband included 
“Cynthia sends her love” or ‘““Marge 
sends her love,” as the case might be. 

Though they were so friendly, 
Cynthia was occasionally irritated 
by what she suspected was an as- 
sumption of superiority on Marge’s 
part. It arose, perhaps, from her 
husband’s being a college graduate 
and an officer, whereas Cynthia’s 
husband was only a high school 
graduate and a common soldier. 
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Talking to her infant son, Marge 
would sometimes say, “Your daddy’s 
an officer. Yes, an officer.” 

Cynthia thought, “She means 
that for me, not for the baby.” 

And Marge, referring to her hus- 
band, would often speak of him as 
“the lieutenant” and later “the 
commander,” rather than as ‘‘Hal.” 
She did this with an air of jesting, 
but there was pride behind it, and 
an implied disdain, as Cynthia 
thought, for Ray, her own husband. 

When they looked through arti- 
cles and advertisements in maga- 
zines and talked about what they 
would do after the war, Marge 
would select the most expensive 
homes and cars and clothes as her 
goals. 

“Some day,” she said once, “I’m 
going to have a stone house, a car of 
my own—maybe we'll have two or 
three—and a mink coat.” 

“T hope you do,” Cynthia said. 

“Don’t you want things like 
that?” 

“T suppose so. But when you live 
on a second floor, things like that 
seem pretty far off.” 

“Well, I live on the third floor, 
but I’m going to have those things. 
You’ve got to believe you'll have 
them or you never will.” 

“Right now,” Cynthia said, “I'll 
be glad if the boys just get home all 
right. That’s the first thing. The 
rest can come later.” It was a time 
when Ray had just been returned to 
duty after recovering from a 
wound in the left shoulder. 

“They'll come home,” Marge 
said. “You’ve got to believe that, 
too.” 

A few minutes later, while they 
were still talking about houses, 
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Marge said, “You know, you ought 
to be living on the third floor, 
Cynthia, and I ought to be on the 
second. I outrank you, as an offi- 
cer’s wife.” She laughed, but within 
the laughter, Cynthia thought, was 
a seed of seriousness. 

“T suppose so,” she said, laughing 
too, and thinking, “That really 
gripes her. She can’t bear to think 
of me being ahead of her even that 
much.” She was more amused than 
irked. 

At the war’s end, Ray was in a 
hospital in England, having been 
wounded again, in the chest, and 
Hal was aboard the Missouri. Cyn- 
thia wrote to her husband: 


To hear mrs. commander talk, 
you'd think it was the com- 
mander instead of MacArthur 
that was receiving the surrender 
of the Japanese Empire. But I 
just let it go in one ear and out 
the other. I guess she doesn’t 
mean anything by it... 


When the husbands came home, 
the Farnums and the Somerses often 
sat around in the evening talking 
about the war, Hal Somers talking 
more than his friend, and talking 
with the authority of one who had 
been an officer and had been in the 
proximity of great men. He spoke 
nonchalantly of MacArthur, Nim- 
itz, Halsey, and others. 

“Didn’t you ever see anybody?” 
Cynthia once demanded of her 
husband. 

“Oh,” Ray said, “I saw Mont- 
Sd a couple times. That’s about 
a ag 

“Montgomery was a pretty good 
man,” Hal conceded. “But, of 
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course, not in it with MacArthur.” 

“I saw Eisenhower once, come to 
think of it,” Ray recalled. “Some- 
body said it was, anyway. I didn’t 
get a good look.” 

Hal shrugged. “I’d give five of 
him for one MacArthur.” The way 
he said it implied, probably without 
intention, an equal disparity in 
worth between men who had seen 
a MacArthur and men who had 
seen only an Eisenhower or a 
Montgomery. 

When the Somerses had returned 
upstairs, Cynthia said, ““You’d think 
he won the war all by himself. He 
wasn’t even wounded.” 

“What difference does it make? 
They don’t mean anything by it. 
It’s just their way. Anyway, I want 
to start forgetting about the war.” 

“T like them all right, too,” she 
replied, “but they always talk big 
and try to impress you, and talk 
down whatever you have. They 
don’t come out with it, but you 
know what they’re thinking.” 

“So what, so what?” he said, in 
his calm way. 

“T know it. I'd rather be us than 
them any day.” 

A year later, Hal obtained a posi- 
tion with a big maker of electrical 
equipment in Indiana. The night 
before the Somerses set out for their 
new home, they and the Farnums 
had a farewell supper in the Far- 
nums’ flat. They wished one another 
luck and promised to see each other 
again. Hal wrote out the new ad- 
dress. Next morning, Ray and Hal 
shook hands, and Cynthia and Marge 
wept a little at parting. 

Neither of the young women 
liked to write letters. Months went 
by without a word passing between 
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them. One morning, while she was 
getting her son, Pete, ready for 
kindergarten, it occurred to Cynthia, 
“Here it is almost Christmas again 
already, and I haven’t had even a 
note from her. It was her place to 
write first. I wonder if she'll send 
me a present?” 

She decided to send Marge a 
present anyway, and she passed half 
an hour looking for something useful 
for a dollar. It made her think of 
Marge more than she had thought 
of her for a long time, and of the 
companionable and sometimes ap- 
prehensive hours they had spent 
together during the war. She found 
a pretty box of writing paper on 
sale at a dollar and was pleased with 
it. ““That’ll be sort of a hint to her,” 
she thought, smiling to herself. She 
had the box wrapped, with a card 
in it, and sent to Marge. 

The day before Christmas, she 
received a small package from In- 
diana. When she opened it on Christ- 
mas morning, she found a bottle of 
perfume that she knew had cost not 
less than $10. 

“Look at that!” she cried. “We 
never spent more than a dollar. 
That’s what we agreed. She’s just 
trying to show off.” 

“So?” Ray said. “You came out 
nine dollars ahead.” 

“T don’t care. She ought not to 
do that and she knows it. She 
always has to be a big shot. That’s 
the way she is.” 

“That don’t sound like the old 
Christmas spirit,” Ray said. 

“T don’t care if it does or not,” 
she said. 

That same afternoon, while Ray 
and little Pete were both asleep, she 
sat down near the glittering Christ- 
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mas tree to write a letter of remon- 
strance. She was humiliated when 
she thought of the dollar box of 
writing paper; and this was particu- 
larly so because she and Ray were 
in their same old flat and Ray was 
at his same old job, with no prospect 
at the moment of doing better, while 
Marge and Hal, as the bottle of 
perfume indicated, must have been 
making progress. 

Then she thought, ‘Maybe she’s 
only bluffing. It’d be like her, four- 
flushing when she’s so far away I 
can’t find out about her.” 

So she decided to wait a little 
while and see what happened, and 
she wrote an ordinary note of 
thanks, with a few words about 
Ray and Pete. 

Within a week, she had a letter 
of thanks from Marge, who ex- 
claimed (in a condescending way, 
Cynthia thought) over the writing 
paper. Even if the letter had been 
sincere, Cynthia would have read it 
otherwise. It was not written on the 
paper she had sent, but on a much 
more expensive kind, with Marge’s 
name on it. Cynthia felt her humili- 
ation deepen and deepen. She was 
ready to swear. 

It was in the following February 
that she received a letter enclosing 
a snapshot of an impressive ranch 
house, impressive, at least, to any- 
body living on a second floor. 

“Listen to this,” Cynthia said to 
Ray that evening, showing him the 
snapshot, and she read from the 
letter: ““We’re moving into this 
house next month. Houses like it in 
the neighborhood cost $25,000, but 
Hal got it at a bargain through a 
man where he works. They think 
a lot of Hal here.’ ” 
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“Good for him,” Ray said. “That’s 
quite a place.” 

“They’ve probably got a mort- 
gage up to their ears,” she remarked. 

“Maybe not,” he said, surprised at 
her bitterness. “Maybe he’s just hit 
his stride. I guess it’s going to be a 
good time for engineers, the way 
things look.” 

She said nothing more until after 
supper, when she said, “I guess we'll 
never have a place like that.” 

“We might,” he said. 

“Not with you working at the 
paint company.” 

“T’ve been thinking about that 
myself,” he soberly answered. “I’ve 
got a chance to go into real estate 
with a fellow I’ve been selling paint 
to. I was going to look into it a 
little more before I said anything.” 

“You think it’d be better, Ray?” 

“T don’t know. It’s a gamble.” 

After another two weeks of 
thought and discussion, they decided 
to take the chance. 

From the outset, Ray prospered. 
Real estate, with its variety and 
intricacy of detail, with its suscep- 
tibility to sudden appreciation 
through development and fortunate 
situation, was much more congenial 
to his talents than paint had been. 
Though he began to make a good 
income at once, they remained on 
the second floor for a time, and 
Cynthia wrote nothing to Indiana. 

That Christmas, her gift arrived 
early. It was a cigarette lighter, a 
table model. By comparing at shops 
in her own city, Cynthia learned 
that it had cost about $15. She 
bought a $25 table lamp for Marge 
and ordered it wrapped and sent. 

“Shall I take off the price?” the 
salesgirl asked. 
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“No,” Cynthia said. 

She was triumphant. 

A letter from Marge arrived three 
days after Christmas. 


They forgot (it said) to take off 
the price tag. Cynthia! It’s ridicu- 
lous of you to spend that much 
money. I’m delighted with the 
lamp, but you musn’t do such a 
thing again... 


Further on, the letter said: 


Hal’s doing wonderfully well. He 
got two raises this year and a big 
(really big!) bonus at Christmas. 
They’re wonderful people to work 
for, and they think the sun rises 
and sets on the commander. I 
hope Ray is doing well... 


In the next year, Cynthia was 
able to write that she and Ray were 
moving into a $30,000 house, of 
which she sent a snapshot, and an 
explanation that Ray, being now in 
real estate, was in a position not only 
to pick up a bargain but to buy a 
house without having to pay a 
dealer’s commission. 

They began to write more fre- 
quently, exchanging news of their 
acquisitions and of their children, 
as well as pictures. Cynthia gave 
birth to a girl and Marge to another 
boy, which she seemed to think kept 
her ahead in quality if not in num- 
bers. 

As the years passed, the two 
families progressed to costlier houses, 
costlier cars. Even the recession 
before the Korean War did not in- 
terrupt them. One day, Cynthia 
received a letter containing a picture 
of Marge wearing a mink coat and 
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standing in front of a low, stone 
house with broad windows. 


Remember (she wrote) how I 
used to talk about this and you 
said it would never happen, but 
I said it would if you believed it 
would? And now it has. 


Handing the picture to Ray, Cyn- 
thia said, “I don’t believe it’s hers at 
all. She probably borrowed it from 
somebody. Anyway, she looks like 
a tub in it, even if it did cost 
$6,000.” 

“Do you want a mink coat?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

“You could have one. I don’t see 
any necessity for it, but if you think 
you have to have one, you can have 
gg 

He did not take the race with 
the Somerses so seriously as his wife 
did, yet, in a way, his pride was 
engaged; for he was conscious of 
his inferiority to Hal Somers in 
formal education and in occupa- 
tional prestige. He suspected at 
times that Marge was exaggerating, 
but in the summer of 1955, he hap- 
pened to meet a man, a newcomer 
to the East, from the Somerses’ own 
neighborhood, who confirmed every- 
thing. This man bought a house 
through Ray Farnum and they saw 
each other occasionally afterwards. 

But it was not by letters and 
snapshots but by Christmas presents 
that Cynthia and Marge mainly 
waged the battle of income and po- 
sition. Each tried to outdo the other 
in such a manner as to be unde- 
niably triumphant without, at the 
same time, exceeding the other’s 
gift so markedly as to destroy all 
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illusion of a merely friendly ex- 
change. Each waited until the last 
minute, so that her gift would not 
arrive in time for her rival to go 
out and buy a more expensive one. 
They resorted to such schemes as 
arranging for a special messenger to 
make the delivery on Christmas Eve. 
And one year, Marge, having been 
outdone, wrote to say that the shop 
had sent Cynthia the wrong article. 
She asked to have it returned, and 
she then sent a more expensive gift 
in its place. 

Cynthia was angry, 
found the ruse amusing. 

“You’re a couple of dandies, you 
two,” he said. ““You’re worse than 
two kids.” 

Nevertheless, he always paid the 
bill without complaining. 

By this time, Cynthia and Marge 
were just beyond their middle thir- 
ties. Over the years, they had worked 
each other up to gifts costing more 
than $100 apiece, going from fine 
knitted-wear to silver, and on to 
engraved crystal, jeweled earrings, 
and similar luxuries. When another 
December arrived, Cynthia began, 
as usual, the relentless hunt for some- 
thing that should say to Marge, 
“We had a better year than you 
had,” and yet should not seem too 
ostentatiously costly. 

It was not easy to find such an 
article, and Cynthia spent the first 
two days in vain. She was tired and 
vexed when she reached home the 
second evening. Ray saw that she 
was, and he suspected the reason. 

The children, both in private 
schools, were going to a party. Ray 
waited until he and Cynthia were 
alone. Then he said, “I’ve got some 
news’ll interest you.” 


but Ray 
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“What? Tell me.” 

“You know the fellow from Indi- 
ana that knew Hal and Marge?” 

“Yes.” 

“I saw him today. He had a letter 
this week from a friend of his.” 

“Yes?” 

“There were some things about 
Hal in it. Quite surprising.” 

‘*Well?’’? she impatiently de- 
manded. 

“In the first place, he’s lost his 
job.” 

“Lost his job? How could that 
be? I thought he was a vice-presi- 
dent.” 

“That’s the trouble, I guess. An- 
other company bought them out 
and reorganized it. Put their own 
men in, I suppose. It happens all 
over.” 

“But that’s terrible,” Cynthia said, 
frowning. “What’ll they do? And 
yet, try as she would, she could not 
frown with genuine anxiety; she 
was pleased, and it was all she could 
do not to let Ray see that she was. 

“Oh, I guess he can get a job all 
right. Being an engineer. But he 
can’t go right out and get one like 
he had.” 

“Well, that’s good,” she said. “I 
mean, that he can get a job.” 

Her husband, observing her 
through the smoke of his cigar, said, 
“That’s not all there is to it.” 

“Well, for goodness sakes, tell me 
the rest of it.” 

“He’s worked pretty hard, I 
guess. Good pay but a terrific 
strain. They say he’s got ulcers and 
just had a spell of some kind. Maybe 
a heart attack. This fellow didn’t 
know.” 

“Oh, that’s awful!” 

“And a couple of bad invest- 
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ments. Big mortgage on his house. 
They’ve had to take the kids out of 
private school. That’s what the let- 
ter said. It’s from a guy that don’t 
like Hal for some reason. Maybe 
he’s stretching it. Hoping, maybe.” 

“T suppose there must be some- 
thing to it.” 

“Oh, probably is. It’s the way it 
happens sometimes. All comes down 
on you at once.” 

Cynthia sighed. “Oh, dear,” she 
said. “Poor Marge. No wonder I 
haven’t heard from her lately.” 

They sat in silence for a time, 
then watched a show on their color- 
television set. 

When they were going to bed, 
Cynthia said, as though they had 
been talking of Marge and Hal all 
evening, “What a terrible thing!” 

“Yes, it is,” Ray said. “It’s pretty 
tough, even if it’s only half as bad 
as it sounds.” 

The next morning, when she was 
alone except for the cook, Cynthia 
walked slowly through the rooms of 
her house, thinkirg again, ““What a 
terrible thing! Suppose it happened 
to us? After you get used to all this, 
how you’d miss it!” 

As she stopped in front of her 
writing desk, she noticed the small 
calendar on it, with its motto for 
the month of December: 


This is my commandment, 
That ye should love one another 
as I have loved you. 
—John 15:12 


She had read the quotation be- 
fore, when she flipped over the No- 
vember page, but she had not 


thought about it. The words had 
been simply words, something to fill 
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in a space above the numbered days. 

Sitting down at the desk, she read 
them again, and she reached into a 
drawer for a New Testament, 
which she had not opened in a long 
while. She turned to St. Luke and 
read the story of the birth of Jesus, 
the Christmas story. She read it 
twice, then put the book back into 
the drawer. 

How long ago it seems, she 
thought, since the war, when we 
were living in the three-decker. But 
it’s not really so long. When we 
borrowed butter and sugar from 
each other, and saved a piece of 
meat for each other .. . And bathed 
the babies together. And sat lots of 
nights listening to the radio and 
wondering if Ray and Hal’d ever 
come back again. And cried about 
it. And she’d be glad when I got a 
letter, and I’d be glad when she did. 
And the long times when neither of 
us got one and we wondered . 
And celebrated together when they 
did come home. Looking at the 
calendar, she shook her head. We 
certainly aren’t that kind of friends 
any more, she thought. We just try 
to impress each other with how 
much money we’ve got. 

She was ashamed of herself. 

But later in the day after she had 
eaten a good lunch and reflected on 
the situation again, she began to 
defend herself and put the blame on 
Marge. Who began it? she thought. 
Who was always so superior? Who 
rubbed it in about the commander? 
Who sent a ten-dollar present in- 
stead of a dollar one? And pictures 
of her ranch house and her $6,000 
mink coat? Who thought she was so 
smart getting ahead of us? Maybe 
it'll be a lesson to her. 
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Was not this a surpassing oppor- 
tunity? I’ll send her something for 
maybe two hundred dollars, she 
said to herself, so she’ll either have 
to quit or have to take it out of her 
hide to beat it, if things’re really 
tough with them. Either way, it'll 
teach her something. It’ll be a long 
time before she gets uppity with 
Ray and me again. 

Then, once more, kinder thoughts 
intervened, and at the end of the 
day she still had not made up her 
mind what to do. 

The Somerses were, in fact, in 
straits almost as severe as the Far- 
nums supposed. But Marge, as the 
Christmas season approached, was 
determined not to let Cynthia sus- 


pect. She had held back some 


money Hal had given to her to pay 
bills and she intended to buy the 
usual kind of gift for Cynthia, per- 


haps a more expensive one than 
usual. When it was time to account 
to Hal for the money, she would 
pretend that she had made a mis- 
take somewhere, or had lost some. 
Whatever she had to do, she was 
prepared to do it rather than let 
Cynthia know the truth. 

Hal was well enough to work, 
and he had taken a position, un- 
worthy of his abilities but, he 
hoped, only temporary, with an- 
other company. 

Maybe, Marge thought, things’ll 
straighten out by next year and 
she'll never guess. Anyway, I’m 
going through with it, no matter 
how I have to lie to Hal. 

The thought that Cynthia might 
learn of their circumstances caused 
Marge almost as much anguish as 
she would have felt if Hal had 
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dropped dead — perhaps more, for 
Hal was well insured. But this, cer- 
tainly, did not come into her cal- 
culations; she loved Hal and was 
proud of him, and a good part of 
her desire to keep the truth from 
the Farnums arose from her solici- 
tude for Hal’s reputation as a suc- 
cessful man. 

With dread, but with a resolute 
heart, she received, on the 14th of 
December, a small package from 
Cynthia. She did not open it at 
once. The size of the package pro- 
claimed something exquisite and ex- 
pensive, which depressed her. On 
the other hand, the gift had come 
providentially early, which would 
give her time to buy something to 
excel it. 

Just before Hal was due home in 
the evening, Marge unwrapped the 
package, having come to the point 
where curiosity was stronger than 
apprehension. Inside, she found a 
leather-covered notebook for ap- 
pointments, addresses, and memo- 
randa for the coming year. 

There was also a note. It said: 


Dear Marge, 

I have been thinking how 
Christmas used to be when we 
were first acquainted, before we 
could afford to give expensive 
gifts. We exchanged small, useful 
things, just to remind each other 
that we were good friends, the 
kind who are always ready to 
help each other, by listening or 
lending or giving, and I thought 
I would like to return to that 
time. 

With love, 
Cynthia 


Anniversary 
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So still it was that day of autumn, trees 
Hung carved of antique yellow marble, grass 
Was malachite of deep enchanted seas, 


And even the yaffle of plummet-plunging bill, 
Down, down, in desperate hope to excavate 
Being’s last innermost mystery, stopped his drill 


At whiles, and squatting on his tail, stood fixed, 
A gnome philosopher contemplating how 
That life of his and death were intermixed, 


How train’s hoot and ship’s siren, long forlorn 
And faint with distance, sounded now so near 
As if the dead heard resurrection’s horn... 


On such a day, glowing with life, you came, 
Strode meadow, scared yaffle, quickened with bells of laughter 
The columned foliage to a dance of flame. 


On such a day, so strangely still it is, 
So strangely still you lie, you come no more. 
Arrivals and departures and expectancies 


Of sound momentous to the living, mean 
Nothing to you beyond all ports of call, 
Travelling unanchored through a world unseen, 


Though trees’ and yaffle’s issue from that year 
Hang haunting just as then, and tautened silence 
Cracks with as thundering summons at my ear. 


Wilfred Owen and Poetic Truth 


Hixpa D. Spear 


LTHOUGH many writers 

have glanced at Wilfred Ow- 

en’s ideas of poetic truth, no 
one has fully defined and docu- 
mented them; no one has followed 
him through the profound mental 
and spiritual struggles in which he 
was led to reject the kind of poetry 
which he had once most admired; no 
one has succeeded in fully correlat- 
ing his final concept of truth, 
arrived at through agony and dis- 
illusion, with the concept found in 
his earlier poems. In this article | am 
trying to do just that. 

Owen’s early poetry appears to be 
far removed in spirit from his later 
work. As a young man he was a 
natural romantic. His poetic idol 
was Keats and his first poetic effu- 
sions reflect his idolatry. From the 
age of ten he believed in his voca- 
tion as a poet, and year by year he 
steeped his mind and thoughts in 
poetry, particularly romantic poet- 
ry, and especially that of Keats, al- 
though his constant references to 
and quotations from Shelley suggest 
that Shelley too had a considerable 
place in his affections. When he was 
seventeen he celebrated the memory 
of Keats in a sonnet; at eighteen he 
went on a pilgrimage to Keats’ house 
in Teignmouth; at nineteen the sight 
of a lock of Keats’ hair moved him 
once more to laudatory verse. Yet he 
himself was, above all, a poet, inter- 
ested in the art of poetry and in 
poetic truth. 

It may be expected that to the 
youthful admirer of Keats the fa- 


mous dictum, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” would be his accepted 
creed. And there is every evidence 
that this was indeed so, for the sen- 
suous perception of beauty is very 
strong in his juvenilia, and the rich, 
somewhat lush imagery would have 
justified Yeats’ gibe in his letter of 
December 21, 1936, to Dorothy 
Wellesley about the “sucked sugar- 
stick”’ in Owen’s poetry, if Yeats 
had had no opportunity to read the 
mature work of Owen’s last years. 
The subjects which Owen chose 
for his early poetry were closely 
connected with the conventional, 
romantic idea of beauty — golden 


hair, autumn, perfect beauty; he 


wrote of these subjects with a rich- 
ness of vocabulary which almost 
dazzles in the brightness of its colors 
and the sparkling resplendence of its 
imagery. One has only to read his 
sonnet on “Golden Hair”: 


This is more like the aureoles of Aurora, 

The leaves of flames, the flame of her cor- 
ona. 

Not Petrarch wore such coronals, nor Laura, 

Nor yet his orange-trees by old Verona, 

Nor gay gold fruits that yellow Barcelona.? 


or the even more lush version of this 
sonnet in the British Museum*—or, 
among the same manuscripts, many 
other passages rich with the names 
of precious stones and bright colors 


1The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. Allan Wade (Lon- 
don, 1954). 

*The Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed. Edmund Blun- 
den (London, reprinted 1952), p. 8. All page num- 
bers in the text refer to this edition. 

3See Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 43720 and 43721. 
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—to realize how deeply Owen was 
impressed by the sheer sensuous 
beauty of language, and how he 
became carried away by what he 
once described as “language sweet as 
sobs.’”* 

The idea of beauty which per- 
vades this early poetry is a purely 
external one, finding its origin in 
physical sensations — principally in 
appeals to the eye or the ear. An ex- 
cellent illustration of the receptive- 
ness of Owen’s mind to such appeals 
is the poem “From My Diary, July 
1914” (p. 45), in which not only is 
his subject-matter drawn from vis- 
ual and aural impressions, but also 
the poem itself is given a visual pat- 
tern to enhance the rhythmic pat- 
tern and to emphasize the experi- 
mental use of half-rhyme: 


Leaves 
Murmuring by myriads in the shimmer- 
ing trees. 
Lives 
Wakening with wonder in the Pyrenees. 
Birds 
Cheerily chirping in the early day. 
Bards 
Singing of summer scything thro’ the hay. 


This poem with its stamp of imma- 
turity and of conscious artistry was 
written a week or so before war 
broke out. At that time Owen was 
in France. He was twenty-one years 
old. For him the pleasure of such 
simple joys and beauties in life were 
still the truth and could be inter- 
preted in poetry. 

When war descended with terrible 
suddenness on Europe, Owen was in 
France. In England a great wave of 
war eagerness swept over the coun- 


4"On My Songs,” 
B.M. MSS. 


a cancelled poem among the 
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try: The Times for 5 August 1914 
reported that the London crowds 
were “filled with the war spirit”; in 
December Ben Keeling was writing, 
“I may possibly live to think differ- 
ently, but at the present moment, 
assuming this war had to come, I 
feel nothing but gratitude to the 
gods for sending it in my time.’” 
Bertrand Russell remembers that 
“average men and women were de- 
lighted at the prospect of war.’ 
But in France there was no excite- 
ment, only a grim determination to 
protect the country from the threat 
of the German army. An American 
woman, resident in France, wrote 
home in a letter on August 10, 1914: 


After we were certain, on the 4th of Aug- 
ust, that war was being declared . . . a sort 
of stupor settled on us all... Day after day 
I watched the men of the commune on their 
way to join their classe. There was hardly an 
hour of the day that I did not nod over the 
hedge to groups of stern, silent men, accom- 
panied by their women and leading the 
children by the hand, taking the short cut 
to the station . . . There are no marching 
soldiers, no flying flags, no bands of music. 
It is the rising up of a Nation as one man.” 


Wilfred Owen was immediately 
faced with the negation of beauty 
as he had seen it: 


The cyclone of the pressure on Berlin 

Is over all the width of Europe whirled, 

Rending the sails of progress. Rent or furled 

Are all art’s ensigns. Verse moans. Now 
begin 

Famines of thought and feeling. 
wine’s thin. 

The grain of earth’s great autumn rots, 
down-hurled (p. 10). 


Love’s 


5Keeling Letters and Recollections, ed. E.T. 
don, 1918), p. 209. 

®Portraits from Memory (London, 1956), p. 29. 

TMildred Aldrich, A Hilltop on the Marne (New 
York), 1915, p. 57f. 


(Lon- 
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The idyllic beauty of the Pyrenees 
was threatened with desecration. 
What had seemed the simple truths 
of life were not large enough to take 
in the threat of war. 

When. Owen returned to France 
in January 1917 as an officer at- 
tached to the 2nd Manchester Regi- 
ment, he was briefly moved by the 
spirit of excitement which had 
seized nearly every young man going 
to war for the first time: “There is 
a fine heroic feeling about being in 
France,” he wrote to his mother (p. 
12), but this feeling was in no way 
a reflection of his poetic beliefs 
which were finally shattered by his 
first contact with trench warfare. 
A month after the letter to his 
mother quoted above, he was writ- 
ing to her again, “I suppose I can 
endure cold and fatigue and the 
face-to-face death as well as another; 
but extra for me there is the uni- 
versal pervasion of Ugliness. Hide- 
ous landscapes, vile noises, foul lang- 
uage... everything unnatural, brok- 
en, blasted” (p. 19). This was the 
new truth with which he had to 
come to terms, and for which he 
strove to find expression. “The pas- 
sion of a boy cannot endure long on 
a modern battlefield especially when 
he arrives upon that battlefield with 
little notion of what he must ex- 
pect,” wrote Robert Nichols, and he 
continues: “. . . the boy—if he man- 
ages to survive long enough—grows 
old with terrible rapidity.”* In 1917 
Wilfred Owen was not quite twen- 
ty-four years old, but maturing 
“with terrible rapidity” he became 
convinced of the inadequacy of his 
former poetic creed to express con- 


8Introduction to Anthology of War Poetry, 1914- 
1918 (London, 1943), p. 51. 
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temporary experience. Amidst the 
physical ugliness and horror of the 
trenches he saw beauty and truth 
emerge as spiritual qualities. The 
ephemeral exterior was unimpor- 
tant; it could be rough as “the 
hoarse oaths” which hid the soldiers’ 
courage; it could be as silent as the 
steadfastness of sentries on duty (p. 
85). 

Having come to a new realization 
of truth, Owen was ruthless with 
his own poetry: sentimentalism 
could have no place in a world at 
war, and it seems probable that had 
he lived, there would have been little 
trace of the romantic and conven- 
tionally “poetic” in his work, for 
with the sureness of the true artist 
he was expunging everything that 
was not meaningful from his writ- 
ing. His mother told how he asked 
her to burn a whole sackful of his 
work; the extant manuscripts are 
full of cancellations and corrections; 
manuscripts of many of the pub- 
lished poems show with what care he 
sharpened and made more exact the 
language that he used. In addition 
to all this he looked upon poetry 
with a new eye, with mockery for 
the “poetic” epithet and the euphe- 
mistic metaphor, with irony for the 
subjects that were usually the stuff 
of poetry: women, love, nature, pat- 
riotism. To write romantically of 
war was to encourage the prolonga- 
tion of horror and ugliness, to belie 
the reality. 

He had not renounced the poetry 
of the past, but he had come to 
believe that it could not be an ade- 
quate expression for the contempo- 
rary scene. There was a whole area 
of experience which had not been 
explored by earlier poetry, for past 
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poets had not comprehended the 
truths of twentieth century warfare. 
Owen placed a constant emphasis 
upon the perfection, or complete- 
ness, of the experience afforded to 
him and his contemporaries. Abso- 
lute happiness, absolute misery, 
absolute serenity, absolute identifi- 
cation with nature, were within the 
grasp of all men as they had never 
been before. In a letter of June 26, 
1917 he wrote, 


The other day I read a biography of Tenny- 
son, which says he was unhappy, even in the 
midst of his fame, wealth, and domestic 
serenity. Divine discontent! I can quite be- 
lieve he never knew happiness for one mom- 
ent such as I have—for one or two moments. 
But as for misery, was he ever frozen alive, 
with dead men for comforters? Did he hear 
the moaning at the Bar, not at twilight and 
the evening bell only, but at dawn, noon, 
and night, eating and sleeping, walking and 
working, always the close moaning of the 
Bar; the thunder, the hissing, and the whin- 
ing of the Bar?—Tennyson, it seems, was 
always a great child. (p. 26) 


Of Shelley he wrote to Siegfried 


Sassoon, “Serenity Shelley never 
dreamed of crowns me” (p. 35), and 
again in his poem, “A Terre,” he 
refers with slight irony to Shelley’s 
expression of pantheism in_ the 
forty-second stanza of “‘Adonais”’: 


“T shall be one with nature, herb, and stone,” 

Shelley would tell me. Shelley would be 
stunned: 

The dullest Tommy hugs that fancy now. 

“Pushing up daisies” is their creed, you 
know. (p. 88) 


War was making a mockery of 
Shelley’s philosophy, and Owen be- 
lieved that the common man had 
gone beyond the experience of the 
romantic poet. The true poet had 
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to interpret things afresh in the face 
of new and larger demands. 

It was an effort to push the Keat- 
sian romantic behind him; the old 
poetic phrases sprang uncalled to 
his mind; the conventional epithet 
was written before it could be re- 
called. Yet the experience of war 
had given to Wilfred Owen a new 
set of values; he knew the power of 
poetry, and as a poet he believed that 
he could and should express the hor- 
ror and pity of war: 


For leaning out last midnight on my sill 

I heard the sighs of men, that have no skill 

To speak of their distress, no, nor the will! 
(p. 100) 


The ordinary soldiers responded to 
the demands made upon them; it 
was for the poet to watch “their 
sufferings |and| speak of them as 
well as a pleader can” (p. 38). 
Above all, it was for those who had 
the skill, to tell the truth about war 
—not the simple factual truth of 
loss and gain, of victory and defeat, 
but the whole complex truth which 
would never find its way into 
official accounts or published 
history-books: “Even the best war- 
correspondent accounts are lies, like 
most regimental histories, in that 
they do not record all the truth,” 
wrote Henry Williamson.’ For this 
reason Owen could not relax his 
vigilance: his subject was to be 
“War, and the pity of War” (p. 40): 


Not this week nor this month dare I lie 
down 

In languor under lime trees or smooth smile. 

Love must not kiss my face pale that is 
brown (p. 102). 


Introduction to A Soldier's Diary of the Great 
War (London, 1929), p. xvi. 
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His reaction to conventional and 
romantic poetry was to take its 
subject-matter, its imagery, and its 
epithets, and use them to give added 
pungency to his own message. 


Owen was “not concerned with 
poetry” (p. 40) until poetic values 
were readjusted. Earlier poetry with 
its partial picture had helped to mis- 
represent war, because it repeatedly 
displayed only one aspect of battle, 
and that an aspect that soon lost its 
appeal to men who had to endure 
days, weeks, or months in the 
trenches. As Donald Hankey af- 
firmed, “It is easy to talk of glory 
and heroism when one is away from 
it, when memory has softened the 
gruesome details. But here, in the 
presence of the mutilated and tor- 
tured dead, one can only feel the 
horror and wickedness of war.’””” 
Another soldier, writing in his diary 
on October 7, 1918, angrily at- 
tacked the romantic view: “The 
only way to stop war is to... cut 
out the rot about the gallant 
charges, the victorious returns, and 
the blushing damsels who scatter 
roses under the conquering heroes’ 
feet.””"’ In his poetry Owen tried to 
“cut out the rot.” Because poetry 
had used the romantic image and 
the euphemistic description, he 
adopted a deliberately ‘‘anti-poetic” 
attitude. Describing in a letter the 
unburied dead strewn about the 
battlefield, he wrote that they were 
“the most execrable sights on 
earth,” and immediately added, “In 
poetry we call them the most glo- 
rious” (p. 20). This cynical strain 

104 Student in Arms, 2nd. series (London, 1917), 


p. 97. 
MRalph Scott, A Soldier’s Diary (London, 1923). 
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is repeated in his poems. In “A 
Terre” the dying soldier says 


My glorious ribbons?—Ripped from my own 
back 

In scarlet shreds. (That’s for your poetry 
book.) (p. 87). 


In “Insensibility,” the most power- 
fully condemnatory of all war 
poems, he uses the poetic euphe- 
mism, “The front line withers,” but 
this is followed by the realistic 
retort, 


But they are troops who fade, not flowers 
For poets’ tearful fooling. (p. 63) 


The ‘‘anti-poetic” element which 
was developed in Wilfred Owen’s 
work was the more forceful because 
he was conversant with the terms 
and themes of romantic poetry; 
these he interpreted in his own way. 
The “pathetic fallacy” of nature 
was exposed; the soldiers could 
“only know war lasts, rain soaks, 
and clouds sag stormy” (p. 53). 
The sympathies they attributed to 
nature were in themselves anti- 
romantic, for they were alien sym- 
pathies: dawn “‘mass|ed] in the east 
her melancholy army” and, like the 
opposing forces, ““Attack|ed] once 
more in ranks on shivering ranks of 
gray” (p. 53); heaven was “the 
highway for a shell” (p. 86); the 
air “shudder|ed] black with snow” 
which was more deadly than the 
flights of bullets (p. 53); to the 
war’s “Mental Cases,” 


Sunlight seem[ed] a blood-smear; night 
[came] blood-black; 

Dawn [broke] open like a wound that 
bleeds afresh... (p. 72) 


the “fatuous sunbeams” no longer 
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awoke the dying (p. 73). Poetic 
imagery was reversed and nature 
served to illustrate metaphorically 
the truths of war: a soldier’s death 
was described in terms of a sunset, 


I saw his round mouth’s crimson deepen 
as it fell, 
Like a Sun, in his last deep hour; 
Watched the magnificent recession of 
farewell, 
Clouding, half gleam, half glower . 


(p. 106) 


Bullets were “these clouds, these 
rains, these sleets of lead” (p. 69); 
gas was a “green sea” (p. 66); No 
Man’s Land was “Gray, cratered 
like the moon with hollow woe” 
(p. 59). 


With poetic terms, as such, Owen 
had no quarrel. It was the senti- 
mental falsification of the searing 
truths of war experience that made 
him claim that “English Poetry is 
not yet fit to speak of |heroes]” 
(p. 40). He described as “the old 
Lie” the words “Dulce et decorum 
est/Pro patria mori” (p. 66); his 
irony lit upon the hackneyed poeti- 
cisms, “our undying dead” (p. 
114), or “Death sooner than dis- 
honour” (p. 71). His own poetry 
spoke not of heroes, but of suffer- 
ing men, 


You shall not come to think them well 
content 

By any jest of mine. These men are worth 

Your tears. You are not worth their merri- 
ment (p. 86). 


Owen’s attitude was not a nega- 
tive one, however; he was not a 
mere iconoclast, destroying the old 
values and putting nothing in their 
place. Going beyond anti-poeticism 
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he created a new concept of poetic 
truth and beauty. His emphasis 
upon the perfection of experience 
is important. Nothing could be 
complete truth or complete beauty 
which was unable to stand up to 
the test of all human experience. 
Love in the context of sexual 
desire —‘‘the binding of fair lips,” 
“the soft silk of eyes that look 
and long” (p. 85), the red lips, soft 
voice and pale hands of the beloved 
(p. 62)—all this was not sufficient 
for every human situation. And in 
the midst of war its failure was ap- 
parent. Fellowship was true when, 


... wound with war’s hard wire whose stakes 
are strong; 
Bound with the bandage of the arm that 
drips; 
Knit in the webbing of the rifle-thong. 
(p. 85) 


Love was beautiful when a man 
was willing to sacrifice everything 
that others should live—that is, the 
“sreater love’’” of the New Testa- 
ment (p. 62). The ordinary shows 
of religion — “the church Christ” 
(p. 109), the candles, prayers and 
bells (p. 80)—were not enough. 
Religion was true when it endured 
the experience of war; God could 
be seen through “the mud _ that 
cracked on cheeks when wretches 
smiled” (p. 85). True Christianity 
was to be found, not among those 
who preached, but among those 


who fulfilled. 


They who love the greater love 
Lay down their life; they do not hate. 


(p. 108) 


12fn an article entitled, “Wilfred Owen's Greater 
Love” in Tulane Studies in English, Volume VI, 1956, 
Dr. Joseph Cohen discusses the implications of the 
“Greater Love” in Owen’s war poetry. 
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For Owen, poetic truth could not 
be separated from spiritual truth, 
for they were the same. He wrote 
anti-war poetry because truth as he 
comprehended it was unremittingly 
at variance with the pursuance of 
war: “one of Christ’s essential com- 
mands was: Passivity at any price! 
. . . Be bullied, be outraged, be 
killed; but do not kill . . . Christ is 
literally in ‘no man’s land.’ There 
men often hear His voice: ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for a friend.’ 
Is it spoken in English only and 
French? I do not believe so” (p. 
25). He fought because he believed 
that, under conditions of war, it 
was only thus that he could fulfil 
the demands made by the “Greater 
Love”; yet it was with a “very 
seared conscience” (p. 25) that he 
went into battle. His second return 
to France, in September, 1918, was 


the determination of a profound 
spiritual dilemma, but it was a di- 
lemma that many sincere and sensi- 
tive men who fought in that war 


had faced. Edmund Blunden, hating 


war and despising warmongers, 
nevertheless carried with him a bur- 
den of guilt when he was sent away 
from the front to attend a signal- 
ling school some miles behind the 
line. “I... felt as usual,” he wrote, 
“the injustice of my own tempo- 
rary escape while others who had 
seen and suffered more went on in 
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the mud and muck.’ Siegfried 
Sassoon, after making a lone decla- 
ration against the continuance of 
the war in July, 1917, and refusing 
to serve further in the army, re- 
turned to duty of his own choice. 
So Owen knew that only there, in 
France, was he “able to cry [his] 
outcry” (p. 34), and express his 
beliefs in the “greater love” not 
only in words but also in deeds. Sir 
Philip Gibbs** had written of the 
war in 1915, “More passionate than 
any other emotion that has stirred 
me through life, is my conviction 
that any man who has seen these 
things must, if he has any gift of 
expression, and any human pity, 
dedicate his brain and heart to the 
sacred duty of preventing another 
war like this.”"* Owen faithfully 
accomplished this duty until his 
death on November 4, 1918. What 
he had to say was uncongenial to 
men and women at home in Eng- 
land; it was not about the conven- 
tionally “heroic,” but about the 
true heroes, those who love the 
“greater love” and “lay down their 
life,” without hate (p. 108). It was 
incompatible with “glory, honor, 
might, majesty, dominion, power” 
(p. 40), for it was the pity and 
futility, the truth—as it seemed to 
him—of war. 


138Undertones of War (London, 1935; first pub- 
lished in 1928). 

14He received his title later. 

15The Soul of the War (London, 1915), p. 359. 


Christmas Present 


VERNA JAHNSEN 


HE snow-covered ground 
eight thousand feet below 
twinkled toward Jan with 
clusters of lights like sign posts 
guiding her course of flight. About 
twenty miles to the airport, she 
estimated, as the flashing beacon 
appeared in the distance—constant, 
guiding, welcoming. 

Bert had fallen asleep beside her, 
his tall, erect form now hunched 
absurdly in the right-hand seat of 
the scant cockpit. She gently patted 
his knee. “Wake up, honey! Here 
we are!” 

He moved, but didn’t waken. 
Too bad there isn’t time for him 
to sleep today, she thought, after 
flying all last night; he’s exhausted. 
She grinned at the familiar little 
ripple of devotion that jigged about 
inside her whenever she saw Bert 
asleep. She took a deep breath to 
quiet the jig, and patted his knee 
again. 

Lowering the nose of the small 
aircraft slightly for a long shallow 
descent as they approached the 
geometric design of lights, she lifted 
the microphone from its hook and 
requested a clearance to land. 

“Merry Christmas!” a voice sang 
out in reply over the radio. ‘Wind 
south - southwest—twenty—runway 
twenty-one. Cleared for straight-in 
approach. Over.” Jan rogered the 
voice and then returned its greeting 
warmly. The tower operator was 
taking his Christmas Eve shift in 
stride. 

Maneuvering the landing with 


well-trained precision, she taxied up 
to the gas pump and cut the en- 
gine. The silence wakened Bert. His 
head pivoted from side to side as 
he blinked in disbelief, “Why 
didn’cha wake me up, sugar?” 

“How was that for a smooth 
touch-down? Your student has im- 
proved. First perfect wheel landing 
I ever made, and you missed it!” 

“T certainly did!” he said, open- 
ing the cockpit. “Say, that little 
heater isn’t much help in _ this 
weather. Were you cold?” 

“Not in this rigging! It’s the 
best present Santa ever brought me 
‘ the warmest! Why, it has 
pockets and things I still haven’t 
figured out.” She was thinking of 
his usual gifts—dainty lingerie. 

He was out of the plane and 
around to her side now. Amused 
by her awkwardness in the un- 
familiar bulk of the flight suit, he 
lifted her to the ground. 

“Only 318 miles to go, Bert. 
That'll be easy, non-stop. We were 
doing 140 miles an hour, true air 
speed,” she said jauntily, while the 
line boy was servicing the plane. 

Bert looked at his watch. “But 
this little 207-mile hop, honey— 
we were in the air almost two 
hours!” 

“Oh, we had a headwind,” she 
answered casually. 

Without looking she knew a 
worry wrinkle was forming upward 
between his eyes. She looked toward 
him. “I should have kept up the 
flight log, shouldn’t I? Then we 
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could figure the wind exactly. 
Maybe we still can!” She spoke 
hastily, eager to erase the wrinkle. 
“It was such an easy part of the 
route with that big highway as a 
guide. It was alive with car lights.” 

He watched the line boy check 
the oil. Then he turned to Jan. 
“Come on, sugar, we'll run up to 
the Weather Bureau. It’ll only take 
a minute.” Then he added, “If 
we're losing thirty miles an hour 
there’s a powerful wind up there.” 

Solemnly she mimicked what she 
called his favorite bromide, “A pilot 
is judged by his ability to stay out 
of trouble, not by his ability to get 
out of trouble.” 

The penetrating wind hurried 
them, arm in arm, to the Adminis- 
tration Building. 

“The new winds-aloft reports 
won’t be out for a couple of hours,” 
he said as they went up the stairs 
to the Weather Bureau. “But we 
can get an idea of what’s going on 
from the hourly sequence reports.” 

Bert’s experienced eyes quickly 
checked the weather maps and tele- 
type reports. Then he filed a flight 
plan to include a gas stop at an 
airport just seventy miles south. 

“Gas stop?” Jan was irritated. 
“Nobody stops for gas seventy miles 
after take-off! Do you really mean 
that?” 

“It’s the only airport along the 
route with lighted runways. As you 
very well know, Jan, to land a 
plane at night you need either a 
lighted runway or an airplane that’s 
equipped with a landing light. 
There’s no landing light on our 
little plane . . . remember?” 

She grimaced at the impatience 
in his voice. 
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“And as you also know,” he went 
on, “the plane holds exactly twenty- 
six gallons of gas and uses eight 
gallons an hour. That means we’re 
out of gas in three hours and 
fifteen minutes.” Guiding her down 
the steps, he continued, his tone 
growing more gentle, “That low- 
pressure area west of us may be- 
come lower. There’s a good chance 
we'll run into stronger winds along 
the way.” Years of study and ex- 
perience had changed his dare-devil 
attitude to one of carefully meas- 
ured judgment on which they had 
built a successful career in aviation. 

Jan felt a surge of loneliness for 
those earlier carefree years. “It’s 
just that it seems silly to land with 
nearly a tankful of gas,” she said. 

“My little scatter-brain wife!” 
Then more seriously, he said, 
“You’re careless, sugar, and you 
know better. It worries me.” 

Passing the little coffee shop on 
the main floor, he opened the door 
and held it for her, “Let’s have a 
cup of coffee.” 

“And a hamburger?” 

“And a hamburger, my ravishing 
one ... ravishing hungry, that is.” 
The suit was definitely not flatter- 
ing. 

Seated at the counter Jan un- 
zipped the throat of the jacket. 
“Look,” she said, “here’s another 
zipper on the sleeve.” She tugged 
at it, for it seemed stuck. Then, at 
a sudden jerk, it unzipped. A whisp 
of delicate pink lace fell out, a 
ribboned Christmas tag fluttering 
behind it. 

“What on earth?” 

Bert quickly tucked the fragile 
article back into the pocket and 
pulled the zipper shut. “Not here!” 
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he whispered, huddling over his 
coffee. 

“But what is it?” Jan whispered, 
now a partner in the conspiracy. 

“What’s Christmas to a gal with- 
out some lace! I just stuck ’em in 
there so you wouldn’t be disap- 
pointed. Didn’t expect you to make 
a public display of ’em!’’ he 
growled. 


Jan climbed into the cockpit 
while Bert rechecked the plane and 
they were ready for the take-off. 
A few minutes later they were 
leaving the runway, Jan again at 
the controls. “Gee, I’m glad we’re 
going home for Christmas. Guess 
the folks will be plenty surprised 
when Santa Claus shows up right 
on schedule. Do you think we 
should have called them? No,” she 
answered her own question, “‘it’s 
better this way.” Silent for a few 
minutes, they dreamed of the 
greetings that awaited them. She 
thought of the gay packages in the 
baggage compartment. ‘‘Hope 
they'll like our presents, Bert. Oh, 
I think they will, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sugar, I’m sure they’ll like 
them.” She held the plane in a 
gentle climb. “Let’s go on up to 
8000,” he said, stifling a yawn. 
“The wind’s southwest below 6000 
feet, right on our nose. It probably 
swings westward at higher levels— 
increases too—but we need the alti- 
tude in this part of the country.” 

After they’d levelled out at 8000 
feet, and he’d had time to compute 
their speed over the ground, he 
said, “Well, it’s not as bad as I 
thought it would be. Ground 
speed’s 119 miles an hour, but 
we'll stop for gas anyway.” He 
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loosened his seat belt and slid down 
so that his head rested on the back 
of the seat. “I’ll take over after 
we've refueled so you can rest.” 
She knew he was thinking of the 
mountainous terrain that lay ahead. 

Soon the refueling airport ap- 
peared in the distance, like candles 
on a frosting of newborn snow. 
“Still think we should land for gas, 
Bert?” He was asleep. She nudged 
him to be sure. He hadn’t slept in 
nearly two days... he’d be tired 
and grumpy all Christmas Day. 
Why waken him with this silly 
gas stop! She studied the computer. 
Without stopping they’d be there 
at 1:10 A.M., with thirty-five min- 
utes of gas reserve. They'd flown 
the route together before; she knew 
it well enough. 

At 11:03 they flew over the 
lighted airport where Bert had 
planned to refuel. She cancelled the 
intended stop by radio, made the 
necessary entries in the flight log, 
and settled back to enjoyment. . 
The engine’s soft rhythmic hum 
was a musical complement to the 
night. 

As the little aircraft journeyed 
southward, the snow gradually dis- 
appeared. The sky was clear but 
there was no moon to draw a line 
between the heavens and the earth; 
the lights below blended with the 
stars and there was no horizon. Jan 
sensed the illusion of flying inside 
a huge sphere lined with darkest 
velvet and set with jewels. 

At 11:45 a radio bearing-check 
indicated on course. If we stay on 
course holding the same compass- 
heading, all’s well, she said to her- 
self. She poured a cup of hot coffee 
from the thermos. It was stimu- 
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lating and friendly-tasting. Her 
thoughts revolved about the gay 
events of the holiday season. Won- 
der what Bert’ll think of that 
frothy, strapless concoction I got 
for New Year’s Eve . . . He'll like 
it! 

Again a _ radio bearing-check 
showed on course with the same 
heading. She relaxed for more re- 
verie. Home for Christmas! Bert’s 
home, but it was home to her, too. 
How glad the folks will be to have 
us! Their house always smelled so 
good at Christmas time, sage and 
mince mingling with the pine odor 
of the tree freshly cut from the 
nearby mountain forest. 

Suddenly she realized that the 
little cluster of lights ahead was the 
check point they should have been 
over at 12:35. It was one o’clock! 
Twenty-five minutes overdue—and 
it would be several minutes before 
they’d be over it. She winced, re- 
calling past errors in computation; 
then she grabbed the computer. 
What have I done? I should’ve 
stopped! I'll have to wake him up. 
He’ll be furious. There’s no time 
to waste! 

“Bert . .. Bert, honey, wake up! 
I’m in trouble. I can’t figure this 
thing out!” 

“What’s wrong?” He was alert 
instantly. 

“Tt’s after one o’clock. We'll be 
out of gas in thirty-eight minutes.” 
She held the point of a pencil to 
the chart as he studied it. “Those 
lights ahead are right here.” She 
handed him the flight log and held 
her breath for the explosion. 

He glanced at it, then looked at 
her. “You didn’t stop, Jan! Couldn’t 
you see long before this that we 
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couldn’t make it?” He took over 
the controls on the right side and 
called the nearest radio for the 
winds-aloft reports. They verified 
what he had suspected. The winds 
had increased in velocity, but the 
direction was about the same. 

She knew there were times when 
he wished he’d never taught her 
how to fly . . . This was one of 
them. 

“Dammit, sugar, I’ve warned you 
and warned you against just this 
sort of thing! A man shouldn’t try 
to teach his own wife—just can’t 
be done!” Then he added, “Watch 
the cylinder-head temperature 
gauge. Let me know when it hits 
the red line. May have to overheat 
the engine to get us in—correction, 
to try to get us in!” His voice was 
cold. She didn’t look at his face. 

Slowly he adjusted the fuel-mix- 
ture control, leaning the gas past 
maximum economy; then he studied 
the chart and computer. “If I can 
fly this plane on six gallons an hour 
instead of eight, we'll be just about 
one gallon short of the field.” He 
studied the chart again to see if 
there was some other lighted airport 
they could reach. “No place closer 
where we can land. We couldn’t 
get much farther away from every- 
thing, Jan.” 

She was motionless, partly be- 
cause the plane could hold its line 
of flight more steadily without 
motion in the cockpit, but mostly 
because of a stabbing remorse that 
was at once pain, sorrow, fear. The 
velvet night, jeweled and mysteri- 
ous, was no longer a gentle friend. 
A magician’s touch had turned it 
into a black-clothed monster, re- 
lentless, multi-eyed, waiting to claim 
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its prey. My touch! She shuddered, 
now mutely aware of throbbing 
temples, icy hands and feet. So this 
is cold feet. Her mind raced on. 
Her thoughts were unendurable. 
Can’t just say I’m sorry . . . it’s so 
much more than that. Got to let 
him know, somehow . . . Instead, 
she said quietly, “The needle is at 
the red line.” 

If we get out of this safely I'll 
find a way to prove it to him. 

“Bert, let’s sing a song. Can you 
think of one?” 

“You name it, sugar.” 

She paused. “Or, we could make 
up some of our silly rhymes,” she 
suggested. Maybe that would be 
easier... 

His full attention was on his 
work, but after a pause he said, 


“Not an airport is in sight... 
I'd trade my wife for a landing 
light.” 


He chuckled and added, “You can 
take it from there, sug.” 

Wonder at his self-mastery 
brought tears to her eyes, but his 
courage reached through to her and 


held them back. 


“Stars all around and a velvet 
night... 

Oh, that A Star could be near 
and bright.” 


Then she went on, “Isn’t it amaz- 
ing, Bert, how the lights below 
twinkle . . . just like the stars, on 
a night like this?” She had for- 
gotten about the rhymes. “And the 
lights on the earth seem as far 
away as the stars. They scintillate!” 

“Yes, sugar, they’re beautiful,” 
he said, “but they’re mighty damn 
few in this part of the country.” 
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The engine, undisturbed, hummed 
in tune with the rhythm of the 
night. 

“Bert, those twinkling lights have 
always seemed like our petty, earthy 
problems—so unimportant and far 
away when we’re up in the big 
clean sky. Now they scare me.” 

His hand found hers briefly as if 
to steady the slight tremor that 
invaded her soft, normally steady 
voice. The forgiving gesture, the 
tender little caress of his hand, 
stilled the chaos of her thought. He 
knows! 

“That’s why man loves to fly, 
Jan.” He paused. “It keeps his 
soul’s house in order. But it’s also 
the reason why a pilot becomes 
careless .. . till he learns that neg- 
lect or ignorance can bring him 
back to those far away, earthy 
things with a jolt that’s mighty 
persuasive. All good pilots have done 
careless things, whether they admit 
it or not. That is, before they be- 
came good pilots.” 

“Bert, the needle is over the red 
line! Oh, I’ve ruined this wonderful 
engine!” 

“Still twenty minutes to the air- 
port.” He was thinking aloud. 
“Three hours and ten minutes in 
the air now. Used to practice land- 
ings on a grass strip about ten miles 
north of town. We'll be flying right 
over it. Maybe we can land there.” 

“But how will you see it, Bert?” 

“Why, we'll shoot a flare or two.” 

“Do we have a flare kit with 
us?” Her voice faded to a whisper. 

“We certainly do!” he said confi- 
dently. “I put it in the baggage 
compartment today.” He reached 


back to get it. “Hold the wheel, 
Jan—it must be under these pack- 
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ages.” 

Directing the beam of a small 
flashlight into the compartment be- 
hind the seat, he moved the pack- 
ages around to locate the kit. It 
wasn’t there. 

“T took it out when I put our 
things back there—and I must have 
left it out,” she sobbed, now limp, 
shattered. 

“Ho-ly mackerel!” Bert gasped. 

Her tears were a fog that made 
bright, shimmering disks of the 
lighted gauges on the dark instru- 
ment panel. She whisked them away 
with a gloved hand—tried to take 
a deep breath. Her lungs felt para- 
lyzed. Whatever happens, he’ll 
know what to do! 

Now she could see the needle. He 
always knows what to do! Now she 
could breathe, too. He’ll take care 
of us. 

Bert called the control tower, 
gave his position, and asked that 
traffic be held for an emergency 
landing. 

“We'll) turn on the approach 
lights and have the crash crews 
stand by,” the operator said. His 
steady voice was reassuring. ‘Good 
luck! Standing by.” 

Now they were over the little 
strip north of town. Not a chance 
in that spot without a flare. The 
fuel pressure needle held steady. 
Bert pulled the mixture control to 
a still leaner position and the engine 
coughed in rebellion, its first signal 
of complaint. He readjusted the 
control quickly. It responded. He 
breathed deeply in gratitude. 

Far ahead the immutable beacon 
flashed its beckoning signal. The 
fuel pressure needle dived to zero, 
then jumped back to position. 
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Humming its calm serenade to the 
night, the faithful little aircraft 
sped toward its destiny, onward 
over the rugged mesa, now three 
miles from its goal, now gliding 
earthward on final approach. 

The clean-cut outline of runway 
lights was marred by groups of 
lighted trucks on either side — help 
they were grateful not to need. The 
plane rolled smoothly down the 
runway, but when Bert started 
taxiing to the ramp, the engine 
sputtered and died. 

“Guess all I need is a gas truck,” 
he said to the waiting attendants as 
he stepped to the ground. “And 
time to cool the engine. Boy! That 
was close! Sorry to call you fellows 
out,” he continued, helping Jan to 
the ground. “We’ll have a mechanic 
check the engine.” 

As the fuel poured into the 
empty wings they watched the 
gauge on the truck. It moved past 
twenty-six, then stopped exactly on 
twenty-seven. 

“This here tank cap o’ yours says 
you only hold twenty-six, mister,” 
the attendant said in a_ puzzled 
voice, holding his flashlight beam 
on the cap. “That gauge a’mine 
ain’t lyin’!” he added, as if to avoid 
a possible argument over the vag- 
rant gallon. “Did you ever git 
twenty-seven in it before?” 

“No,” Bert answered with a 
smile as he took Jan’s hand. “But 
that’s okay. It’s a present—for my 
wife.” He turned to Jan. “How 
would you like a gallon of gas for 
a Christmas present, sugar?” 

She couldn’t answer. Now she 
knew that miracles still happen on 
Christmas Eve and her soul was 
flooded with gratitude. 


Catullus’s Villa 


SHERIDAN BAKER 


Sirmio (Sirmione now) 
Is still a trim resort where few 
And rich can spread a canvas chair 
On lawn between white walls. The air 
And lake, blue and clean from the Alps, 
Sustain an atmosphere that helps 
Dispel doubt when the quick boy says 
These ruins were Catullus’s. 


The olives slumber up like thought, 


Or birds whose claws have taken root 

In rubble. Wind silvers the thin 

Leaves with a laughter of brushed stone. 
“Dear eye of all peninsulas,” 

Catullus wrote, using the phrase 

Common to precious stones and friends, 

And a kind of old impudence 

Winks at the sand, quick from the dead. 

Even the map shows that indeed 

Lake and green peninsula lie 

In outline like a cocked blue eye 

Looking toward Rome, as if the earth 

Had cracked a cheek for his smooth mirth. 
Dearer than eyes it seemed to him 

To find himself here, safely home. 

Tapping the hearthstones of his house, 

His heart laughed with its own repose, 

And chips of twenty hundred years 

Glint with his laughing waves and doors. 


My Memories of Rubin Binder 


RUTH BERGES 


REMEMBER Rubin as far into 

the past as my memory can 

probe. Since I am the oldest 
child in my family, my affection 
for him is even older than that for 
my two younger sisters. Our friend- 
ship conquered and survived minor 
childhood quarrels and adolescent 
differences. Although we were fun- 
damentally unlike in character, 
coming from differing environ- 
ments and occupying a distinctly 
opposite status in our families, there 
was an unspoken bond of sympathy 
and understanding between us. It 
remained harmoniously untouched, 
firm and constant as the seasons— 
delicate but strong. 


A friendship between five-year- 
olds is not unusual, but it becomes 


remarkable when it endures into 
manhood. When I think back now 
—as I have been doing —I realize 
that even at five, an indication of 
our different but of course not 
fully developed characters was ap- 
parent. Up to that time our mothers 
had only been nodding acquaint- 
ances, which was almost surprising 
because we lived exactly opposite 
each other on the same street. But 
my mother and Mrs. Binder were 
retiring women who as a rule kept 
aloof from other mothers in the 
neighborhood. Although they never 
became close friends both were 
pleased at our friendship and en- 
couraged it. There was a marked 
difference in age between the two 
women: my mother was very young 
—I was her first child — whereas 


Mrs. Binder was old — Rubin was 
her baby, the afterthought to her 
two daughters almost of marriage- 
able age. 

Thus I was always the respon- 
sible oldest son, of necessity matur- 
ing more rapidly than Rubin, who, 
in addition to being the spoiled 
youngest, was a boy—an important 
factor to his parents. 

The instrument initiating our 
friendship was Rubin’s tricycle. I 
recall—how well one does, after all 
these years—that I was rolling mar- 
bles into an upside-down shoebox 
into which my father had cut little 
square holes serving as “entrances” 
for the marbles. I was enterprising 
and imaginative. After hours of 
practice and acquired distance skill, 
I devised a game by which I was 
easily able to achieve victories over 
my more inexperienced playmates. 

I had noticed little Rubin Binder 
long before that particular day. 
Children are much more aware of 
their immediate surroundings than 
adults. Their complete concentra- 
tion is focused on their limited 
everyday environment. I am certain 
my mother would have been amazed 
to hear that I knew and could have 
told her exactly of what Rubin’s 
entire wardrobe consisted. Now that 
I am relentlessly summoning images 
of the distant past, veiled and for- 
gotten instances assume clarity. I 
would never have told my parents 
these observations which I assimi- 
lated without thought. There was 
nothing specific to tell. I had 
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merely observed: the image of a 
thin wiry boy with a pale face and 
black curly hair was impregnated 
on my mind. I might explain now 
that I sensed instinctively that 
Rubin was “different.” 

Rubin never asked if he might 
play with us. Rubin would walk 
past—a tiny figure next to his tall 
handsome mother, holding tightly 
on to her protective hand. Bash- 
fully, almost shamefacedly turning 
his head, his solemn round black 
eyes would regard us until it became 
too uncomfortable for him to walk 
with his head twisted half way 
around. I pretended not to notice 
him and cherished my secret. 

On the day when I was demon- 
strating my marble game to the 
children of the block, I again no- 
ticed Mrs. Binder and Rubin turn 
the corner and approach us. But I 
was face to face with a novel spec- 
tacle. Perhaps its distinction marks 
it so clearly in my mind. Mrs. 
Binder walked slowly and deliber- 
ately as usual, as though each step 
purported a decision or contained 
a thought. Nevertheless, she walked 
more freely, since the small clinging 
hand, generally dragging her figure 
over to one side, was busily em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

Sitting erect and immobile, 
Rubin was proudly and cautiously 
riding a brand new tricycle. I did 
not have one and I thought, How I 
would love to ride it! I forgot my 
game and stared. Then, abashed, I 
lowered my head. They were about 
to pass me when I impulsively 
jumped up, put my chubby right 
hand on the handle, and cried, “May 
I—may I try your bike?” 

Within an instant Rubin dis- 
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mounted, as though he had been 
waiting for this opportunity to 
offer me a ride. “Here,” he said. 

“It’s new,” I commented. “My 
name’s Bobby; what’s yours?” 

“Rubin,” he said with a smile 
that kindled a light in his eyes, and 
“it has a real bell,” he added shyly, 
pointing to the chrome handle. I 
stole a glance at his mother. She was 
smiling, too. 

I rode off on the tricycle, up to 
the corner, blissfully ignoring my 
mother’s voice: “It’s time to go in 
for your milk, Bobby!” As I made 
my return, I noticed that Mrs. 
Binder and my mother had engaged 
in a conversation. I took advantage 
of the situation. 

“You want to see my marbles?” 
I asked him as I returned the tri- 
cycle. “Ill teach you the game.” 
Before he could nod in assent, I had 
commenced to explain it to him. 


At six Rubin was able to read 
Hebrew fluently. 

“My father taught me before | 
went to school,” he explained 
proudly, showing me his textbook 
with the large picturesque letters 
which were meaningless to me. Our 
paths had parted for the first time: 
he attended a Yeshiva; I went to 
public school around the corner. 

I spent many hours at Rubin’s 
home—as he did at mine—and I 
never left without some candy in 
my pockets from Mrs. Binder or 
from one of the grown-up sisters. 

“T’m going to be a rabbi,” Rubin 
told me in one of his frequent sol- 
emn moods. “What are you going 
to be, Bobby?” 

I was taken aback. On the part 
of Rubin such a question implied a 
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realism which could not be an- 
swered by the lightness with which 
I considered professions at that 
young age. My future was color- 
fully arranged in my mind with 
many trades, and they changed as 
quickly as the days passed. I had 
been a sailor, a doctor, a detective, a 
fireman. My parents were sane 
enough not to discuss my distant 
future méfier prematurely. Thus to 
Rubin’s momentous question I 
could merely and honestly reply, “I 
don’t know.” 

In Europe Rubin’s father had 
been a well known rabbi with a 


large congregation. Here he gave 
Hebrew lessons and a lecture now 
and then. His wife did small mimeo- 
graphing jobs. | remember standing 
next to the machine, watching Mrs. 
Binder insert packs of clean white 
paper which emerged on the other 


full 


side of the roller, of moist 
black print. 

“The miracle,” Rubin had named 
the machine, making references to 
biblical miracles—rather farfetched. 

Although the days of his active 
rabbinical and community leader- 
ship were over, Rabbi Binder still 
dreamed of a future where once 
more he would mount the pulpit 
before a congregation. He missed his 
former highly respected position. 
He never talked about his dreams to 
his wife or daughters, knowing they 
were practical realists not concerned 
with vague hopes of an imaginative 
mind; he feared their pity at his 
failure and the physical ailments 
which worries and advancing age 
had brought. 

His son was young, earnest, and 
credulous. In him Rabbi Binder was 
able to instill awe and respect for 
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the calling which he 
forced to abandon 
Germany. 

“I shall have a big congregation, 
just as my father had,” Rubin told 
me. And I was impressed. 

“It is our duty to carry on the 
tradition of a rabbinical family,” he 
went on. “Binders have been rabbis 
for generations, spiritual leaders in 
times of prosperity or distress. They 
have always been servants of God 
with a mission to comfort the 
people.” 

Pathetically, the rabbi himself 
practiced homiletics on us boys, his 
audience of two. I remember how 
he looked then, black hair graying, 
deep brown eyes fixed upon us. As 
a child I always felt uncomfortable 
under his stern gaze which was par- 
tially affected—as were many of his 
other dramatics, as I learned when I 
was older. During endless moments 
of his significant silences, however, 
I tried to picture him—rather irrev- 
erently—as a “servant of God”—or 
even possibly as a God-figure. 

Rubin was usually silent, but our 
childish conversations revealed to 
me that his future had been entirely 
mapped out for him by his father. 
When I myself was eight, my 
father decided that it was time for 
me to begin Hebrew lessons so that 
I would be thoroughly prepared for 
my bar-mitzvah. Since, appropri- 
ately enough, Rabbi Binder was 
chosen to be my instructor, for the 
next five years—and even for some 
months after that—I endured his 
stern look and pale knitted brow. 
But in those years I also learned to 
love him. What I observed and 
stored in my mind about his charac- 
ter I was able in later years to un- 


had been 


in Hitler’s 
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derstand and digest. He was an ex- 
acting teacher and I had no choice 
but to study. 

Rubin at this time spent many 
more hours over his Hebrew books 
than on general studies. As the years 
passed he became an almost fanatic 
Talmudic scholar—to the pride and 
pleasure of his parents. Our studies 
were a field where we branched out 
in completely different directions. 
We had in common our ball games, 
a few radio programs, and the hikes 
on which we went together. But it 
was not our mutual interests that 
solidified our friendship even in 
later years. We accepted and com- 
plemented each other with our 
differences. 

Rubin, greatly spoiled by his 
family, was nevertheless a lonely 
child. He did not know how to win 
friends and he made no effort at it. 


He was incapable of starting or 


maintaining a conversation with 
other young people, especially in 
later years. His one conviction and 
awareness was of the rabbinate and 
his calling for it. We could under- 
stand each other without speaking, 
but when he had to make the ac- 
quaintance of other people he had 
to talk, and generally he was unable 
to do it. Consequently he avoided 
them. 

As my mind penetrates into the 
inner recesses of formerly unmolded 
thoughts to find relevant descrip- 
tive words, I am amazed at the 
many things we never discussed. I 
ask myself again and again: Haven’t 
1 perhaps forgotten? No, it is the 
things we did not discuss that I re- 
member, because now it is too late 
to speak the words aloud. I remem- 
ber one awkward situation in par- 
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ticular, not too many years ago. The 
older one of my two younger sisters 
came home from college for her 
first mid-winter recess. She was 
quiet and attractively pale, with in- 
tense dark blue eyes. She and I were 
not as close as I was to my young- 
est sister, who was more vivacious 
and spirited and thus more allied to 
my own character. Curiously 
enough, with my sister it was the 
similarity, while with Rubin it was 
the difference in personality that 
drew us together. Bella, the quiet 
studious one, fell in love with 
Rubin. Aside from Rubin himself, I 
was the only one to notice this—and 
all three of us remained silent. 
Bella’s ponderous nature sensed the 
complex problems which Rubin was 
facing. Yet the similarities in their 
characters, which might have made 
them so close, in their reservedness 
kept them cautiously apart. 


We children who are reared in 
the city know little more of nature 
than the sunbeams that _ steal 
through tenement alleys into our 
dim rooms and the faded yellowish 
green leaves in flowerpots that our 
mothers tend on window sills. Many 
of us are not even able to glimpse 
the sky and birds in flight. A com- 
pletely new and delightful world 
unfolds before a child’s eyes if he is 
fortunate enough to go to the coun- 
try or to a camp in the summer. It 
is rare that a city child is aware of 
apple or cherry blossom, or chestnut 
time. Such a child does not observe 
the mating seasons of the 
world until he learns about 
theoretically in biology. 

Rubin was different. 
was unaware of the 


animal 
them 


Whereas I 


tree at the 
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street corner, Rubin knew that it 
was an oak, followed developments 
of a bird nest in it, and recognized 
every flower and weed that sur- 
vived on the small sooty plot behind 
our school. On our hikes he would 
tease me, saying I might as well 
walk with my eyes closed because I 
did not see anything. As we 
tramped upstream along the Hud- 
son, I could sense the overwhelming 
beauty of mountainous green roll- 
ing toward the distant pale horizon, 
but it was Rubin who truly experi- 
enced and understood the inter- 
action of all the various natural 
elements to the tiniest detail, thus 
himself becoming a harmonious part 
of the wondrous whole. 

I marveled at the change in him 
as soon as we had left the dense 
smoky city behind us. The fatherly- 
instilled ambitions were forgotten. 


He was relaxed, the intensity in his 
eyes was softened, his tense, thin, 
wiry body was loosened. He seemed 


taller, less awkward; his 
strength became apparent. The 
shoulders that had hunched over 
Talmudic riddles until his mind re- 
fused to accept more and turned 
into a blank were now straight and 
square. Then it became credible that 
he was usually able to overcome me 
in wrestling games. 

His general appearance was not 
powerful. I was much _ broader, 
heavier, much more muscular. But 
he had the tenacity, patience, and 
strong will that retained his lesser 
vigor making him the victor as my 
quick-tempered strength dwindled. 

He once stood for more than an 
hour next to a tall straight acorn 
tree, his right arm stretched about 
it, his cheek resting against the 


bodily 
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roughly uneven bark, his thoughts 
far away. I tried to follow his gaze 
upon the water’s monotonous rip- 
ples and the sunny snakelike silvery 
streak winding across it. I could not 
experience his thrill and mystic ab- 
sorption, but although I grew bored 
and restless I respected and dared 
not disturb my friend’s reveries. 
“[’m going to be a rabbi!” he 
laughed wildly—suddenly. “A rabbi 


in the country!” 


Rubin spent several summers in 
a camp sponsored by his Yeshiva, so 
that, for a number of years, he 
underwent to some degree a shel- 
tered, fenced-in, one-sided view- 
point. I spent summers in the city 
helping my father in his grocery 
store, at camp as a junior counselor, 
at a resort-hotel washing dishes, or 
just loafing and reading. I realized 
often how different we were and I 
was often amazed that our friend- 
ship had suffered no injuries. I 
knew that I was much hardier and 
better equipped for life than he. I 
must add quickly that he was more 
intelligent than I, a quicker and 
profounder thinker —but also a 
dreamer. Where I learned to fight 
for what I wanted, learned to em- 
ploy diplomacy where honesty and 
straightforwardness failed, learned 
why girls used lipstick and wore 
pointed brassieres under tight color- 
ful sweaters, Rubin remained in his 
fenced-in garden, examining the 
same theoretical problems day after 
day with a minimum amount of 
overt experience. Although we 
never corresponded during summers 
spent apart, we would meet in Sep- 
tember as though we had seen each 
other but yesterday. As we re- 
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counted our various adventures, one 
would listen to the other as if he 
were a messenger from another 
world. An awkward silence might 
ensue, but over a game of chess, 
after several characteristically indic- 
ative moves, we remembered and 
laughed at our shortcomings and at 
the advantages we had gained. The 
links where we complemented each 
other fell easily back into place. 

As we grew older, I noticed that 
Rubin, although continuing to pre- 
pare for his profession, did so with 
dwindling enthusiasm and growing 
indifference and apathy. He turned 
ever more introspective and was 
irritated with his parents who had 
begun to grieve because both 


daughters having married and hav- 
ing families of their own, they felt 
the emptiness in the house increased 
and strained by Rubin’s spiritual re- 


moteness. My lessons with the rabbi 
had been discontinued by that time, 
but I remained a frequent and wel- 
come visitor at the Binder home. I 
smiled inwardly when—though we 
were no longer children — Mrs. 
Binder would entice us with cake 
and chocolates. She remained un- 
changed in her generosity and her 
interest and concern for the needy, 
but she could not bridge the space 
between herself and her son. 

The summer after my high school 
graduation, a few friends—most of 
whom later continued to study with 
me at New York University—de- 
cided to go camping on one of the 
islands on Lake George. We were 
vaguely and distantly chaperoned 
by one boy’s parents who had a cot- 
tage somewhere on the mainland. 

It was shortly before the vaca- 
tion that Mrs. Binder hinted at my 
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ability to influence Rubin. Could | 
use it to rid him of his constrained 
silence and depression? I sympa- 
thized with her but listened silently, 
nodding my head weakly in assent. | 
began to feel like a traitor toward 
him. I never mentioned the conver- 
sation to him. This was merely the 
beginning of his mother’s confi- 
dences in me. I was clever enough to 
grasp this line for our advantage. 

“Instead of sending Rubin to his 
camp, why don’t you let him camp 
on the island with us?” I asked Mrs. 
Binder one day. 

For a long time before she spoke, 
she methodically manipulated her 
mimeograph machine, and I, grow- 
ing fidgety, wondered—as I often 
did in Rubin’s company—how one 
could remain in such a_pensively 
preoccupied state for eternities, as 
these moments appeared to me. I 
watched the sheets emerging from 
beneath the roller, evenly and stead- 
ily, marking time, until she spoke. 

“It’s an idea,” she said. “I will 
discuss it with my husband.” 

I knew I had won my case by the 
determined manner with which she 
spoke, as though she had already 
persuaded her husband to grant his 
permission. 

That summer began the looming 
upheaval within Rubin. It was the 
loveliest summer both of us ever 
spent, we often admitted after- 
wards. It marked Rubin’s intellec- 
tual and spiritual development, an 
independence leading to an emo- 
tional crisis which was to decide his 
future. Our positions were reversed 
at this time: it was I who was 
firmly convinced that I would 
study medicine and perhaps special- 
ize in surgery, whereas Rubin was 
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at a total loss in attempting to de- 
termine his identity or future pro- 
fession. During those weeks he re- 
freshed and enlivened his being with 
the clean fragrance of the wide lake 
and the wild green country in 
which we camped. Here in_ the 
peaceful freedom of living nature 
his inhibitions and silence were 
broken. His dark brooding eyes 
shone with a warm lustre as he 
whispered softly—as though fearing 
his father’s spiritual presence — “‘f 
shall never be a rabbi but—I don’t 
know what I shall be. The future 
that I see is as empty as the clear air 
that surrounds us seems to be, yet I 
know it is as meaningful as the lin- 
gering air really and essentially is. 
Only I can’t see it—or grasp it; it’s 
making me miserable!” 

The boys were amazed and 
amused at his poetic, sensitive na- 


ture, his strange outbursts. But they 
respected him as my friend, and, as 
the summer wore on, began to un- 
derstand, like, and accept him. They 
admired his tremendous knowledge 


of birds, ferns, and flowers. He 
would sit in the hours of dawn, 
meditatively catching the day’s sup- 
ply of fish. Although we others oc- 
casionally resorted to our stock of 
cans to relieve the monotony of the 
food the island offered us, Rubin 
insisted on living, in Robinson Cru- 
soe style, only on what nature pro- 
vided. He laughed when one of us 
was squeamish or exhibited fear at 
natural phenomena with which we 
were unfamiliar. He felt at home 
among all the plants, insects, and 
wild life as though he had always 
lived there. His bodily frame grew 
broad and strong. He was the tall- 
est of us; it was difficult now to 
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remember him as the small, wiry, 
hunched-over boy of earlier days. 

“It’s what Ive always wanted!” 
he exclaimed. ‘To live as a simple 
part of nature, no more or less than 
God created me to be.” 

Rubin had brought his books 
along and for the first few nights 
followed his serious intention of 
studying. But as the weeks passed 
and he began gradually to disregard 
them altogether, his conviction that 
the rabbinate was not his vocation 
became manifest. 

“Alone, among plants and ani- 
mals I can be a leader,’ he mused. 
“In man’s civilized world I can be 
but a follower, an eternal humble 
student—never a teacher.” 

At our many discussions around 
the campfire in the evenings Rubin 
was usually only an attentive lis- 
tener. I knew he was beginning to 
realize his lack of knowledge in 
worldly subjects; these matters had 
receded as his Hebrew and Biblical 
studies progressed. His interest 
aroused now, however, he began to 
ask questions; he posed theoretical 
problems, and he asked me privately 
which books to read on various 
subjects. 

I must mention that one of the 
boys was an ardent Zionist and be- 
longed to several Zionist youth 
groups. Frequently we discussed 
Israel—then still Palestine and not 
yet an independent state. He and 
his girl friend dreamed of the day 
when they would settle in Israel. To 
Rubin’s surprise he was completely 
irreligious and strongly national- 
istic. This standpoint, although 
known to me, was alien to my 
thinking also. Since I had been 
raised liberally with respect to re- 
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ligion it had never become a prob- 
lem, however. I observed holidays 
within reasonable limits—so long as 
they did not interfere with my 
other activities. I knew that I was a 
Jew and recognized my obligation 
as a Jew. I had to fulfill these obli- 
gations in relation to my conscience, 
as allied or juxtaposed to obligations 
to fellow Jews and non-Jews. I was 
an American. My religion was Juda- 
ism, but I pledged allegiance to the 
American flag and no other. I sup- 
ported those who wanted to bring 
about the estab}ishment of a Jewish 
state for the sake of Jews living 
there, and those who, having be- 
come homeless through Hitler, 
sought refuge there. I was no 
Zionist. 

Rubin, however, 


disturbed 


was 


because Israel would be settled by 
irreligious Jews as well as by ortho- 


dox followers of our religion. At 
that time his point of view coin- 
cided with that of his parents: an 
Israeli state was a dream until the 
day of the messianic redemption 
when all Jews would be observant 
of the Judaic religion and return to 
the Promised Land. 

Our discussions often became 
heated, and we learned much from 
one another’s opinions which some- 
times referred us back to books or 
articles. But Rubin was most stimu- 
lated and excited by these things. 

The chaperone couple visited us 
occasionally to inquire after our 
needs. We made several trips to the 
mainland, but generally we were 
eager to return to the primitive se- 
clusion we had grown to love. This 
was true of Rubin especially. 

At the end of the vacation, al- 
though vigorously refreshed, Rubin 
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began to be apprehensive about fac- 
ing his parents with his new plans. 
His intention was to abandon theo- 
logical studies altogether —or at 
least temporarily, he added with a 
slight feeling of guilt. It took him a 
long time to conquer that sense of 
duty within him. He had felt 
bound. He owed it to his father and 
his rabbinical ancestors, he had fre- 
quently said, to carry on the tradi- 
tion, and especially to mitigate his 
father’s suffering because his pulpit 
had been forcefully seized when he 
was in Nazi Germany. 

The storm broke as we expected. 
I visited the Binders to be greeted 
by Mrs. Binder’s tearful complaints 
about the ungrateful son who had 
inflicted a wound on his father’s 
soul that would surely never mend. 

“Rubin cares nothing for the 
family honor, for our name. I asked 
him, ‘What do you want to do?’ 
and what do you think he an- 
swered? ‘I don’t know.’ I don’t 
know! He doesn’t want to be a 
rabbi—a boy with his fine back- 
ground. But he doesn’t know what 
to do. I asked him, ‘Do you want to 
teach?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I’m not fit 
to teach.’ Not fit to teach! 1 don’t 
understand my own son. And he is 
such a good intelligent boy. He 
doesn’t know what it means to 
stand alone, unprotected in the 
world . . . If he would only listen 

.. We know; we have experienced 
disaster.” 

I listened to her as I have done 
many times since. I never repeated 
these tirades to Rubin or tried to 
influence him in any way. I gave 
him my opinion whenever he asked 
for it but did not force it upon him. 

Once in a while, when I saw him 
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pale and distraught, he would tell 
me that he had just escaped an un- 
pleasant scene at home. He could 
not bear his mother’s tears or his 
father’s reproachful look on the 
stern face whose lines had weak- 
ened with disappointment and age. 
The rabbi did not see why there 
could not be peace in the house. 
Why must there be such an up- 
heaval because his son suddenly had 
some silly, temperamental notion of 
abandoning his plans for the rab- 
binate? 

“He will reconsider and continue 
what he has begun,” the father 
said. “In my young days there was 
no question, no choice. It was my 
destiny to become a rabbi and it is 
my son’s—my only son’s. But let us 
have peace in the house,” he added 
wearily. He never spoke to me again 
about Rubin, and I| often marveled 


at his composure, guessing the blow 
of his son’s decision was probably a 
severer one to him than to his wife. 


Rubin went to City College and 
finally determined to major in phi- 
losophy. He had no idea at that time 
what he would choose as a career; 
he was primarily concerned with 
gathering information and absorb- 
ing it. To earn some pocket money 
he did Hebrew translations or small 
mimeographing jobs on his mother’s 
machine. Conditions at home usu- 
ally stood at an ill-concealed pre- 
carious armistice; by both parties I 
was often consulted as the neutral. 
All three members of the family 
suffered under the tension, and I 
was able to sympathize with father, 
mother, and son. But it was a prob- 
lem that had to solve itself with the 
passage of time. 
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During my own college years my 
problems were girls and how to give 
them a good time with little money. 
Rubin, on the other hand, was torn 
by conflicts of God and religion, 
the antagonism of his parents and 
the resulting friction. Along with 
the absolute finality with which he 
had rejected his Talmudic studies 
there were doubts in the matter of 
the practice of religion. He began 
to view traditional observances with 
more objectivity —the prayers he 
had mouthed while his thoughts 
were elsewhere and the exaggerated 
dietary laws which he felt had no 
foundations in the original giving of 
the Law. As he thought more pro- 
foundly, he discovered that he could 
no longer grasp the meaning of 
God; his God had transcended the 
limits of human understanding. 
What had the breathtakingly over- 
whelming, the ineffable concept of 
God to do with the two separate 
sets of dishes for meat and for dairy 
food? Rubin suffered under the 
misfortune of not knowing the 
answer... 

Secretly he went to the meetings 
of a Hassidic youth group and lis- 
tened to the lectures of their 
spiritual-looking, bearded young 
leader who urged them to observe 
the Law and worship God through 
joyful dance and song. He told an- 
ecdotes of the founder of Hassidism, 
the Baal Shem Tov (Keeper of the 
Good Name), who had brought re- 
ligion to the common people. He 
told of other examples of wise and 
saintly Hassidim. Deeply impressed, 
Rubin listened attentively and 
watched the teacher as he sank into 
momentary trances while his body 
swayed rhythmically forward and 
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back or from side to side. He 
learned to chant the nigunim—the 
haunting, melancholy, or crisply 
joyful melodies. 

But then he awoke to the sickly 
stagnant decadence which pervaded 
the group. There was a faint musty 
smell leading to a path escaping 
from reality into the buried past, 
rather than toward life and the 
future. 

Through contact with many 
young people at City College he be- 
came aware of other groups and 
movements — religious, social, artis- 
tic, even political—all of which he 
investigated but never joined as a 
member. He told me of so many 
that I, who certainly “got around,” 
was amazed at their existence. At 
one time —in his junior year just 
after my sister, Bella, had been so 
unhappily in love with him, he at- 


tended a sculpture group where he 
became infatuated with a tall, bony, 
girl considerably older than he, who 
embarrassed me with her demon- 
strative affection for him. Person- 
ally, I don’t believe he enjoyed it at 
all. He always looked uncomfort- 


ably at a loss... It was his first ex- 
perience with a girl and did not 
even last long enough for him to 
complete the figure of her which he 
had started. Sometimes I began to 
wonder, like his mother who had 
lamented reproachfully, ‘““What will 
become of him?” 

Actually there was nothing to 
worry about, for Rubin, through all 
his spiritual and physical wander- 
ings, retained his individuality and 
his integrity in his attitude toward 
himself and toward others. He spent 
less and less time at home to avoid 
harassing scenes. His parents began 
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to realize that he no longer followed 
religious observances. Rubin had 
hurt them—he could not do other- 
wise — but under the strain his 
cheeks hollowed, his pale face be- 
came even whiter; he became iras- 
cible and jumpy. His only happy 
months were those spent on Lake 
George during his college summers. 
Here he lived “decently, simply, 
and freely as a human _ being 
should.” These summers were not as 
completely ideal as the first one had 
been when he “discovered his ‘self’ ” 
and sensed only vaguely the opposi- 
tion that would greet him at home. 
Now the discord was constant and 
could never be altogether erased 
from his mind. Finally, when he re- 
turned home after the last summer 
to enter his senior year at City Col- 
lege, he did not remain long enough 
to unpack his bags but moved di- 
rectly into the furnished flat of one 
of his classmates. 

As I did not know about this de- 
velopment when I visited the Bind- 
ers, my heart jumped fearfully at 
the sight before my eyes. There sat 
Mrs. Binder, choking with tears, 
while her husband — now a frail 
white-haired old man, no longer 
awe-inspiring—was awkwardly try- 
ing to comfort her despite his own 
anguish. Again he would not accuse 
his son, but as I entered, he left the 
room, carrying his grief closed up in 
his heart. 

“Rubin will kill my husband with 
his inconsiderate ways, his inhuman 
ideas!” she moaned. 

I dared not ask what Rubin had 
done. But there was no need for me 
to inquire. 

“He has left home—he says he'll 
never come back! Such shame, such 
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humiliation in our family!” 

“T didn’t know—we never corre- 
spond,” I mumbled in confusion. 

The last pillar, the Binder family 
honor, had crumbled. 

“We have done nothing but the 
best for him ... You would never 
do such a thing to your parents; 
you are a good son—God will re- 
ward you...” 

I felt deep shame. How could she 
compare me, my rough manner, the 
abusive language with which I often 
provoked my family, the way as a 
child I had deliberately told my 
neighbors in class wrong answers 
because I deemed myself justified in 
having studied while they had not— 
how could she compare me _ to 
Rubin, who had once run miles to 
carry to a veterinarian a wounded 
sparrow whose heartbeat was stead- 
ily growing fainter in the boy’s 
shaking hands? Rubin was suffering 
at the discovery of all the conflict 
and evil in the world because for 
too many years he had lived se- 
cluded and shielded by his parents. 
Rubin could only breathe freely in 
the wide spacious country, away 
from scheming multitudes; only 
there could he assure himself of the 
dignity of man. 

I felt sorry for Mrs. Binder, and 
sorrier still for the rabbi, who could 
not weep or give voice to the sor- 
row, so clearly etched on his face. 
But most of all I sympathized with 
my friend who had struggled to 
arrive at his decision after having 
been subjected to unceasing criti- 
cism which had disrupted his think- 
ing and his studies, and hindered his 
development toward maturity. 

He called me that same evening, 
apparently calm but with a slight 
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tremor in his voice. I did not expect 
him to make reference to any scene 
that he might have had with his 
parents, but he did say, “I know 
you will continue to visit my par- 
ents even though I am no longer 
there.” 


A slender rosy-cheeked fellow- 
student who shared his love for na- 
ture — but who was much more 
aggressive and much more shrewd 
than he—fell in love with him that 
fall. Her interest and her sound 
practical mind made him confide in 
her. I don’t know exactly how it 
came about so quickly; they had 
done a great deal of talking and 
thinking together and they had 
finally decided to get married and go 
to Israel. 

I expressed skepticism at this new 
development. ‘Many _ people,” I 
said, “especially young people, have 
emigrated to Israel, hoping that the 
problems they could not solve else- 
where would dissolve there. You are 
no Zionist, Rubin, whose idealism 
will nourish the illusory colors that 
make drabness and evil —even in 
Israel—disappear .. .” 

“Many have been disappointed,” 
Rubin replied, “but others have 
found happiness there—in working 
and building. Illa and I are taking a 
chance...” 

I detected Illa’s influence in those 
words. Rubin did not ‘take 
chances.” He was thoughtfully de- 
liberate. 

Illa intended to do rehabilitation 
work with children; Rubin had 
taken up a course in printing and 
linotype setting, which he hated. 

“But I must learn something 
practical,” he explained, and again 
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I could silently observe Illa’s in- 
fluence. 

He had called his family to an- 
nounce his marriage, and wished to 
bring up his bride to meet them. He 
asked me to be present to avoid any 
possibly upsetting scenes. 

Rabbi Binder was apathetic, 
blessed his children, and spoke to 
each alone for a few minutes. With 
a feeble hand he stroked his son’s 
hair and reminded Illa to be a good 
wife to his son. “Rubin is a good 
boy,” the father said. 

Mrs. Binder could not refrain 
from sobbing into her handkerchief, 
but she received her daughter-in- 
law kindly. Rubin invited them to 
his and Illa’s graduation, and quietly 
announced their plans for Israel. I 
imagine my presence did help to 
hinder a rehashing of the old re- 
proaches and consequent quarrels. 

Mrs. Binder, however, could not 
resist inquiring with sarcasm, “Are 
you going to build houses there?” 

“No, Mother,” Rubin replied 
calmly, putting an arm about Illa’s 
shoulder, “I’m going to do some- 
thing like your mimeographing. 
I’m going to be a printer.” 

“A printer,” she said, as though 
addressing me. ‘For that he had to 
go to college and give up the rab- 
binate!” 

Illa opened her mouth to defend 
Rubin, but wisely checked herself. 

“Yes, you might have had a pul- 
pit by now,” Rabbi Binder mur- 
mured absently. 

“Why don’t we have a cup of tea 
to celebrate Rubin’s marriage?” I 
suggested impulsively, to check any 
further jarring statements. I felt a 
warm glow within me as I caught 
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Binder’s faint smile when Mrs. 
Binder went into the kitchen. 

My memories have almost reached 
the present day, and after I have 
reviewed them all, I shall attempt 
not to think back for a while, for 
now they are still most painful. 

The last time I saw Rubin when 
he and Illa left for Israel was like 
those past instances when we casu- 
ally said good-bye before leaving 
for a summer vacation—as though 
we would meet again the next day. 

I did not hear from them for a 
long time and, knowing Rubin 
never wrote, expected nothing, 
until one day a picture post card 
arrived from Illa. She mentioned 
briefly that she had found a job; 
Rubin as yet had been unsuccessful, 
but they were well and happy. 

I visited the old Binders and ad- 
mired Illa silently when I saw that 
she had been clever and thoughtful 
enough to write her parents-in-law 
a long detailed letter about their 
life in Israel. She circumvented the 
fact that Rubin was not working, 
praised him as a perfect husband, 
and dwelled on how he loved the 
country: the warm blue sky, the 
clear seas, the delightful vegetation 
completely new to him. 

The Binders were as content as 
their natures permitted them to be, 
now that he was far away, appar- 
ently settled, and no longer a source 
of distress to them. Both daughters 
were there with all the grand- 
children, and I wonder if it was not 
perhaps I who missed Rubin most. 

A few weeks later (exactly three 
months ago) came a long letter 
from Rubin—the first and only one 
I was ever to receive from him. It 
was straightforward and casual as 
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though he were beside me, speaking 
to me—yet every word was well 
measured and weighed before he had 
chosen to write it down. I rejoiced 
at his happiness. 

“They have made me a shepherd, 
Bob—a shepherd! Now I spend all 
my days out in the pastures and 
mountains I love, and at the same 
time I can think and serve. This is 
not an escape, as Lake George was, 
from the life I was leading back 
home. It is my life, and life’s work 
—a union with all God’s creatures, 
the land, and God Himself. I tend a 
large flock—but I shall send you 
pictures soon I’ve discovered 
some caves that I intend to 
explore... 

“When I think back now, at my 
anguish, and that which I caused 
my parents, I think how unneces- 
sary it all was—and yet it had to 
happen; when I think of all the 
questions that began to stir within 
me as we sat around the campfire 
that first summer on Lake George, 
and of everything that has hap- 
pened since, I have to smile incredu- 
lously because nothing is real except 
the true simplicity I have found 
here. Problems are no problems un- 
less we create them ourselves. For 
instance, it does not matter if I 
believe in my father’s stern rabbini- 
cal God, or my mother’s merciful 
God, or the wonderful pantheistic 
God of Spinoza and Goethe. The 
important thing is that I have faith 
and patience and can live in dignity, 
at peace with all. 

“T wish you as full and satisfac- 
tory a life in your profession as I 
have found in mine. In my mind’s 
eye I see you often at my parents’ 
over a cup of tea...” 
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Three days ago IIla’s letter arrived. 

“This is news I would rather keep 
from you, but it is my duty to 
write. Yesterday Rubin did not re- 
turn home at the usual time. As it 
grew late and dark, I began to be 
uneasy and worried because of re- 
curring border incidents. I alerted 
the police who sent out searching 
parties. I myself accompanied one 
group in spite of their urging me to 
remain at home. It took many hours 
until we found him. Apparently, he 
had gone into a rocky cavern which 
he had told me he intended to ex- 
plore. They found him just beyond 
the entrance. One of the loose rocks 
above had rolled down and crushed 
him. I cannot write more tonight. I 
intend to return home to the States 
as soon as possible, so that our baby 
will be born near his family. I can- 
not bear living here alone right 
now.” 

I join the Binders to say the 
mourner’s kaddish for their boy as 
often as possible. It was early this 
morning in the midst of the prayer 
that I suddenly remembered his 
shiny new tricycle. Of all things, at 
this time . But our minds will 
play strange tricks. 

I could not resist going down to 
the basement to see if it was still 
there. With loudly pounding heart 
I discovered it in a dark corner 
where we had left it as children. 
And it is here that all the memories 
of Rubin Binder have become alive 
again. In reliving the past, I forgot 
that I shall never see him again. 
Now I shall shut the basement door 
and leave for my duties at the hos- 
pital. For the first time there is a 
great void in my heart. It aches and 
I wonder if the pain will ever heal. 


Shaping the World of Sanctuary 


JaMEs BROWN 


HE world of Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary is a fallen world; 
it has known innocence and 
is now violated. Remembering the 
ancient, blurred dream of Paradise, 
peopled, the world of Sanctuary is 
sinister, evocative of disaster, tragic. 
In so direct a manner as to suggest 
an afterthought to the completed 
novel — like an introductory sum- 
mary of axioms and postulates in a 
book of theorems—the first three 
chapters shape and breathe life into 
that world for the reader and serve 
as a necessary prolegomenon to the 
tragedy of man. Necessary because 
the plumbs and squares of man’s 
usual world, the convenient order- 
ings of chronology, the consistencies 
of polite syntax are not sufficient to 
define the moral universe; other 
tools and materials are needed and 
are freely used. 
The first paragraph presents a 
tableau: 


From beyond the screen of bushes which 
surrounded the spring, Popeye watched the 
man drinking. A faint path led from the 
road to the spring. Popeye watched the man 
—a tall, thin man, hatless, in worn gray 
flannel trousers and carrying a tweed coat 
over his arm—emerge from the path and 
kneel to drink from the spring. 


But Popeye could not watch the 
man drinking before watching him 
arrive at the spring, and only the 
man at the spring would think of 
Popeye as beyond the screen of 
bushes. The point of view is actu- 
ally with the man at the spring, 


whose name is Horace Benbow, and 
this first paragraph presents a situa- 
tion which could not possibly occur 
until after the third paragraph, 
when Benbow first realizes that he 
is not alone at the spring. For the 
first paragraph is Benbow’s recon- 
struction, from the vantage point 
of paragraph four, of what must 
have been the situation when he 
arrived at the spring moments ear- 
lier. Thus subtly is the reader intro- 
duced to a world which looks like 
the familiar field of everyday expe- 
rience; but mechanisms of action in 
this world function quite unusually, 
and stylistic distortion of point of 
view, of the customary ordering of 
events, defines a new locus of 
significance. 

Such recasting of events after 
they have occurred is typical of 
Benbow’s character, for he is a pro- 
fessional intellectual —a lawyer — 
and a somewhat introspective ideal- 
ist; and with this typical reviewing 
action Faulkner has indicated in the 
first three paragraphs a basic con- 
cern of the novel, for Benbow 
struggles throughout the story to 
understand Popeye, to see rational 
order in him, to determine guiding 
purpose. That struggle dominates 
this introductory section, and the 
device of continuous flashback 
unites three major tableaux, each 
unbroken by any explanatory overt 
action except dialogue and_ the 
sounds of the world which are 
everywhere—automobiles passing, a 
bird singing. In the novel itself the 
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device of recasting is extended to 
present various interpretations of a 
single set of events: there are three 
versions of Temple’s night in the 
farmhouse; two versions of Horace’s 
brief visit there; two versions of 
Goodwin’s history. 

The tableau technique in this 
first section, in addition to present- 
ing Benbow’s initial reaction to 
Popeye, also points up Benbow’s 
failure to solve the problem of Pop- 
eye; each succeeding tableau em- 
phasizes his failure. From the first 
paragraph in the book Popeye is 
presented as an active, unmotivated 
agent. And after the first para- 
graph, all that remains to define 
completely Benbow’s antagonist is 
some characterization of him as evil, 
destructive, vicious. The problem of 
comprehension is developed stylisti- 
cally with definition by dialogue; 
with the first speech in the chapter, 
Benbow indicates his instinctive rec- 
ognition of dangerous power in 
Popeye: ‘““You’ve got a pistol in that 
pocket, I suppose.” 

In a similar manner, but often 
without further development, tab- 
leau is used throughout the novel to 
summarize forces in conflict or to 
characterize elements of those 
forces: some striking examples are 
Temple’s frozen posturings at the 
farmhouse, Little Belle in the grape 
arbor, Popeye waiting for Red at 
the Grotto, the flaming man at the 
lynching, Temple in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. Closely related to 
this use of the tableau technique is 
the use of climactic images to 
achieve a summarizing, expressive 
definition of human _ experience. 
This first section of the novel builds 
to such an image when Benbow 
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formulates his final reaction to Pop- 
eye—it is an image of moral 
revulsion, stemming from Benbow’s 
puzzled recognition of Popeye’s 
mechanical, powerful, _ parasitical 
depravity: “He smells black, Ben- 
bow thought; he smells like that 
black stuff that ran out of Bovary’s 
mouth and down upon her bridal 
veil when they raised her head.” 
Other climactic images appear in 
Temple’s screaming to the phlegm- 
clotted eyes of the old man in the 
crib scene and Horace’s vision, after 
he talks with Temple in Memphis, 
of Little Belle bound to a flat-car 
roaring through a black tunnel. 
The tableau-image technique im- 
plies another kind of stylistic dis- 
tortion; as the tableaux suspend 
direct action, so those mechanisms 
which normally motivate direct 
action are not needed—and causal 
relations explaining significant ac- 
tions are omitted. Midway through 
the section a startling two-hour 
period passes with only brief men- 
tion, though it necessarily requires 
Popeye’s domination of Benbow: 
“They squatted so, facing one an- 
other across the spring, for two 
hours.” Similarly, no textual men- 
tion is made of Popeye’s decision to 
take Benbow to the farmhouse; one 
sentence ends with Popeye return- 
ing his watch to his pocket, the next 
begins with them on the road to the 
farmhouse. Both these distortions 
result from Benbow’s attention to 
the mystery of Popeye; in so direct 
a manner as to exclude notice of 
normal cause-and-effect, the prob- 
lem of Popeye dominates the sec- 
tion. This involvement of the 
reader, who must supply an inferred 
set of actions, is an extension of 
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the recasting device and aligns him 
immediately with Benbow’s point of 
view. Of course, the omission of 
key actions occurs consistently 
throughout the novel; we are never 
told exactly what happened in the 
crib scene, or at Red’s death, or at 
Goodwin’s death. 

One other major stylistic factor 
in the first section should be noted: 
as the tableaux represent evaluative 
consciousness of physical existence, 
so the images represent the evalua- 
tive expression of psychological ex- 
istence. At this level, the word- 
imagery which describes Popeye is 
consistent with that time distortion 
and omission of causal motivation 
which define the essential problem 
of Popeye. For imagery emphasizes 
the mechanical impersonality of 


Popeye; repetition, sometimes ef- 
fected with ellipsis of elements, 


parallel to the omissions inherent in 
the tableau technique, reiterates that 
mechanical quality. Popeye has eyes 
“like two knobs of soft, black rub- 
ber’’; he is slanted and angular “like 
a modernistic hatstand”; he has 
“doll-like hands” and no chin, “‘like 
the face of a wax doll set too near 
a hot fire and forgotten”; he has 
“that vicious depthless quality of 
stamped tin.” The essence of Ben- 
bow’s problem is Popeye’s resistance 
to rational, comparative analysis— 
his senseless, mechanical, impersonal 
functioning. And the problem is 
strongly present to Benbow; even 
the bird sings with a senseless regu- 
larity, as if worked by a clock. The 
only really natural elements in the 
section are the spring and _ the 
swooping owl, and Popeye spits in 
one, cringes from the other: the 
moral essence of Popeye, for Ben- 
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bow, is that he senselessly desecrates 
and senselessly fears the genuinely 
natural. 

In strong contrast to Benbow’s 
intellectualized recognition of evil 
in Popeye is Ruby Lamar’s sullen, 
sarcastic, profane reaction in the 
second section of the first chapter. 
The section begins with a syntacti- 
cally distorted description of the 
desecrated natural world which 
fallen man lives in. Benbow dis- 
appears and an impersonal narrator 
takes over, retaining the key me- 
chanical images from the first sec- 
tion but presenting a detailed, fac- 
tual, otherwise objective report of 
the scene. In contrapuntal harmony 
with the distorted syntax describing 
the farmhouse is the dominant sim- 
ple sentence style describing man in 
the farmhouse: “It was the kitchen. 
A woman stood at the stove. She 
wore a faded calico dress. About 
her naked ankles a worn pair of 
man’s brogans, unlaced, flapped 
when she moved. She looked back at 
Popeye, then to the stove again, 
where a pan of meat hissed.” Simi- 
larly, anaphora signals the entrance 
of Tommy—a sweet-tempered, ani- 
mal-like simpleton—with four short 
sentences, each beginning with 
“He.” But the scene ends with an- 
other passage of distorted syntax 
when Tommy retrieves a jug of 
whiskey from the kitchen. Both 
man’s degraded environment and 
the symbolic product of man com- 
mitted to that environment—illegal 
whiskey—are introduced with tor- 
tured syntax; all else about natural 
man is simple, direct, painfully 
blunt. The vocabulary of the last 
two paragraphs is typical: “ ‘Sure,’ 
Popeye said. ‘I won’t tell them on 
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Manuel Street that Ruby Lamar is 
cooking for a dummy and a feeb 
too.’ ‘You bastard,’ the woman said. 
“You bastard.’ ” 

As the first chapter contrasts 
Benbow and Ruby Lamar in their 
reactions to the depraved and abso- 
lute evil of Popeye, so the second 
chapter contrasts their reaction to 
man’s inner potential for evil — 
man’s elemental, ‘‘natural’’ but 
fallen self. The point of view shifts 
bewilderingly, in keeping with 
man’s dual but continuous constitu- 
tion; the first sentence refers to 
“the man who had fetched the jug 
from the kitchen,” which is how 
Benton knows him (Ruby Lamar 
would call him Tommy), and to 
“the stranger,” which is how Ruby 
knows Benbow. The details of sup- 
per are partly what Benbow sees 
and partly what Ruby is conscious 


of doing. And the complex story 


which Benbow tells about Little 
Belle, his step-daughter, is his own 
emotionally charged version filtered 
through Ruby’s eavesdropping. The 
result is the most complex portion 
of these introductory chapters, for 
it not only deals with fallen man’s 
curse—his struggle with the contra- 
dictory elements of his nature—but 
also with his moral reaction to that 
struggle. The essence of the section 
is not puzzlement, as in Chapter I, 
but revolt; not curiosity but retreat. 

Key to one aspect of this chapter 
is the voracious feeding of the blind 
old man—Goodwin’s father—on a 
disgusting mass of meat, bread, and 
sorghum. In revolt against the pow- 
erful driving appetites of “fallen” 
nature—which he has found himself 
subject to—Benbow equates Little 
Belle’s sexual attraction with nature, 
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with lush vegetation, with the grape 
arbor, with “slain flowers.” At the 
same time, however, he is in revolt 
against the restricting patterns of 
society which curb these “natural” 
appetites of man. He has left his 
wife because of the weekly trip 
from train to home which he has 
made for ten years. On the trip he 
carried a box of shrimp. “Here lies 
Horace Benbow in a fading series of 
small stinking spots on a Mississippi 
sidewalk,” is his summary of that 
situation. In his double revolt he 
seeks some ideal return to perfect 
nature—‘I just wanted a hill to lie 
on for a while,” he says. But the 
twin revolution is really one, for 
Little Belle has taunted him about 
his weekly duty: “You’re a fine one 
to talk about finding things on the 
train! You’re a fine one! Shrimp! 
Shrimp!” And, for Benbow, Little 
Belle represents all too effectively 
those disruptive, appetitive forces 
which characterize fallen man. 
Contrasting strongly to Benbow’s 
almost frantic reaction to the reali- 
ties of his nature is Ruby Lamar’s 
almost inarticulate pity for him. It 
is Ruby Lamar who cuts up the old 
man’s food so he can eat it, who 
with automatic but careful dedica- 
tion prepares the supper table. Of 
Benbow, while he is talking, she 
says, “He better get on to where 
he’s going, where his women folks 
can take care of him.” For Ruby 
Lamar possesses another kind of 
“natural” quality, an essential will- 
ingness to be responsible for an- 
other’s welfare, which Benbow finds 
worth respect. She assigns such 
functions of tenderness and respon- 
sibility to women, who bear both 
children and man’s cruelties, but 
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any mark of unselfishness in man is 
significant to Benbow, and he re- 
sponds to Ruby’s pity by pitying 
her isolation at the farmhouse, her 
commitment to its brutalities. He 
offers to send her something from 
Jefferson, and she answers from a 
depth of nature which shockingly 
elaborates upon her dedication to 
woman’s “natural” functions. It is 
that depth of nature out of which 
Little Belle watched Horace’s head 
while embracing him—it is that dis- 
sembling concern with self which 
Benbow is running from: “With all 
this dishwater and washing,” Ruby 
says, “you might send me an 
orange stick.” 

So Ruby Lamar suffers the in- 
direct degradation of “natural” 
man, but her essential degradation 
is acquired; for she does not fear 
Popeye. In the practical universe of 
natural man—at the farmhouse, for 
instance—cruelty and brutal sim- 
plicity deaden the moral sensitivity, 
and Ruby is incapable of distin- 
guishing Popeye as Absolute Evil. 
Many chapters later, Benbow tells 
Ruby that God may be foolish at 
times, but at least He’s a gentleman. 
And Ruby’s answer marks her piti- 
ful, bitter, tragic conception of the 
universe; “I always thought of 
him,” she says, “‘as a man.” 


The second section of Chapter II 
by contrast moves quite straight- 
forwardly and smoothly. Its princi- 
pal contribution to the world of 
Sanctuary is Tommy’s inability to 
take Popeye seriously: as a “pure” 


representative of “natural” man, 
Tommy reveals the fatal flaw which 
taints the farmhouse. For he laughs 
at his own story of Popeye’s need- 
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less violence — shooting ‘Tommy’s 
harmless dog for sniffing at his 
heels—and says, “Popeye’s all right. 
He’s just a little curious.” And 
Tommy explains the essence of Pop- 
eye’s relation with the farm: “Ain’t 
no money in these here piddlin’ 
little quarts and half-a-gallons .. . 
It’s in making a run and getting 
shut of it quick, where the money 
lies.” For “natural” man, exploited 
by nature and society, exploits in 
return; the point is emphasized by 
the unimaginative bawdiness of the 
truck drivers, and by the shotgun 
which one of them places behind 
the seat in the truck cab. Through 
failure to recognize evil — through 
finding evil even faintly humorous 
—and through existence based on 
catering to the powerful, selfish ap- 
petites of man, “natural” man is of 
necessity morally self-destructive. 

The scene shifts strikingly in 
Chapter III, for there Benbow 
enters that society whose periphery 
the farmhouse caters to; its essence 
is the implacable regularity and 
sophistry of respectability, and its 
symbol is Narcissa, Benbow’s sister. 
In direct contrast to the openly un- 
disciplined world of the Old 
Frenchman place, it takes note of 
faces, clothes, history, protocol; it 
indulges in roses on the dinner table, 
group regulation of individual lives, 
relatively witty gossip about per- 
sonalities. Society has satisfactorily 
established a pattern for living, 
based on man’s nature, and its prin- 
cipal task is to perpetuate that pat- 
tern against the anarchies of man’s 
nature. 

But society is not based on strict 
order; by the same device of ellipsis 
as that used in Chapter I a flash- 
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back is concealed and October and 
May merge into one unbroken 
scene: only by costume can the time 
of year be recognized. Point of view 
slips once from the very impersonal 
to Benbow, but its return to the im- 
personal is immediate; the tone is 
that detached, amorphous staginess 
of formal discourse and grouping 
which isolates behind artifice. Ben- 
bow, ironic and contained, is no 
longer the puzzled intellectual of 
Chapter I nor the rebellious run- 
away of Chapter II; but Gowan 
Stevens wears flannel trousers, as 
does Benbow in Chapter I, and Nar- 
cissa is dressed in white, as is Little 
Belle in Chapter II. And both whis- 
key and sex enter this patterned 
world, for Gowan Stevens has 
claimed the ability to drink like a 
gentleman and Narcissa is worried 
about Horace and Belle, his wife. 
This established pattern is based 
upon recognition of the major 
problems and insistence that tested, 
workable solutions to them be fol- 
lowed; it is a moral realm defined 
by the pitiless, blind, and practical 
utilities of accepted social tradition. 

It is within the moral dimensions 
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defined by these three chapters that 
Temple Drake’s sordid, spectacular, 
tragic story unfolds. For the forces 
in man’s moral reality which these 
chapters stylistically define, which 
Horace Benbow meets in rapid suc- 
cession, struggle one with another 
for Temple Drake’s shallow soul, 
and in that struggle Temple Drake 
dramatically and pitifully re-enacts 
man’s moral history: desecration by 
evil, involvement through — evil, 
compromise with evil. These levels 
Benbow meets as he goes from Kin- 
ston to Jefferson in the first three 
chapters; in that journey the judg- 
ments he renders in passing lead him 
inevitably to a major part in the 
novel. For Benbow seeks not to con- 
quer evil but to understand it, not 
to eradicate man’s tragedy but to 
alleviate its pain. Benbow’s personal 
tragedy is not his defeat by evil, but 
his defeat by himself—he sees what 
is wrong but knows not what is 
right. And this tragedy, too, is de- 
fined in the first three chapters of 
the novel, with that faint, far-off, 
almost forgotten and always un- 
attainable purity of nature unde- 
filed, of man genuinely innocent. 


Heraclitus and the River 


MarRION MONTGOMERY 


The current tests the sand beneath my feet, 
A yellow leaf goes turning turning, 
The river never is the same but once. 


The river never is the same; I shift 

To meet the river’s change and join 
The fantasy, until from firmer ground 
I gain a vision of simplicity: 

The river has beginning, has an end. 


Go-Gi 


Hoke Norris 


ATE and Hal were puzzled 

one winter day to hear 

Marie talking to a person 

she called Go-Gi. She was, they 

thought, alone in her nursery, play- 

ing with her dolls and toys. They 

looked in at the door and saw her 

table set with her plates and her 

knives, forks and spoons. Marie and 

her two dolls sat at the table, and on 

the fourth side there was an empty 
chair. 

“Go-Gi’s there, 


sitting eating 


with us,” Marie said, pointing to the 

empty chair and laughing. 
“Go-Gi?” 

he repeated. 
“Yes, Go-Gi, my friend.” 


Hal asked. “Go-Gi?” 


“But, who is he?” Kate asked. 

“He is my friend.” 

“And where does Go-Gi 
from?” 

“He comes from there,” Marie 
replied, swinging her arms com- 
pletely around and over her head. 

“And how big is Go-Gi?” Kate 
asked. 

“Go-Gi is this big,” Marie said, 
swinging her arms again in every 
direction. 

“Oh, as big as that?” 

“Oh, yes, this big,” Marie said, 
holding her palms very close to- 
gether. 

And so Marie and Go-Gi played 
together. She took care of him in 
every way, just as Kate and Hal had 
cared for Marie. Marie got him up 
in the morning, put him to bed at 
night, took him toys and morsels of 
food, and wrapped him in blankets. 


come 


But where, her parents still won- 
dered, where had Go-Gi come from? 

“From there,” Marie said, swing- 
ing her arms again. 

“And when did he come?” 

“When?” Marie asked slowly, as 
if she did not understand the ques- 
tion. “Why, Go-Gi’s been here all 
the time.” 

“Oh,” Kate said, nodding slowly, 
a faint frown on her face. 

“All along,” Marie said, putting 
her hand on her mother’s cheek and 
gazing into her eyes. ““He’s always 
been here. You see, Mother?” 

Kate nodded. “And where is he 
now?” she asked. 

““He’s here,”’ Marie said, and once 
more she swung her arms in all 
directions. 

“Everywhere?” 

“Here,” Marie said, bending over 
her doll bed and patting her friend. 
“There’s always been a Go-Gi,” she 
said. “Everywhere.” 

Go-Gi showed Marie things she 
might not have seen. One day the 
snow swirled and whirled about the 
house. It piled high against the 
north fence, and high on the win- 
dow sills. 

Marie stood at her window, talk- 
ing and listening. At last she turned 
away and ran to her mother. 

“Go-Gi showed me the window,” 
Marie said. 

“The window? But hadn’t you 
seen that before?” 

“Oh, no, not the way Go-Gi 
showed me. Outside the window he 
showed me the snow and the wind.” 
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“The wind too, Marie?” 

“Oh, yes, the wind. The wind is a 
thick gauze curtain running from 
here to there,”’ Marie said, sweeping 
her hands from side to side. “And 
when it runs the trees toss like this 
... And he showed me a bird flying 
through the wind in the snow, lost 
and cold.” 

“You saw this bird?” 

“Oh, yes. And Go-Gi called and 
the bird came and lighted on the 
window sill.” 

“Go-Gi knew how to call the 
bird?” 

“Of course he did. And then the 
bird lighted on the window sill, and 
Go-Gi went out and gave the bird 
some bread and a blue blanket.” 

“Out through the closed window, 
Marie?” 

“Yes, Mother,” Marie said pa- 
tiently. Sometimes her parents asked 
silly questions. How else would 
Go-Gi get outside? “And the bird 
ate the bread and wrapped up in 
the blue blanket and went to sleep. 
And Go-Gi came back in and is 
taking a nap too.” 

Marie studied her mother. Some- 
times her parents didn’t seem to be- 
lieve her when she told them about 
Go-Gi. How could they disbelieve? 

“Come, Mother,” she said, taking 
her hand. “I'll show you the bird.” 

Kate followed Marie to the win- 
dow of her room. The snow was 
riding a fierce wind through the 
trees. “See the wind?” Marie said, 
pointing. “There it is.” 

“Yes, there it is,” Kate said. 

“And see the bird tracks? The 
little bird tracks on the window 
sill? And the bird asleep on the blue 
blanket?” 

“The bird’s out there now?” 
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“Yes, yes, Mother,” Marie said, 
gazing up at Kate, thinking and 
studying. “Mother, there’s always a 
bird.” 

“Go-Gi told you this?” 

“Yes. And Go-Gi knows.” 

Kate, puzzled, left Marie at the 
window and she stood there looking 
out at the snow, the wind and the 


bird. 


The snow went away, and Marie 
announced that it would wait for 
another winter. Now suddenly the 
park was green. The grass, the elms, 
and the oaks all put on the color of 
spring, and flowers came up and 
bloomed in large round circles of 
turned earth. 

They took walks in the park— 
Marie, Kate and Hal. And Go-Gi. 
He went wherever they went, like 
a friend watching over Marie, and 
explaining things to her. He told 
her where the flowers came from, 
and then she told her parents. 

“The flowers wait too, like the 
snow,” she said. ““They wait for the 
spring. They have a home deep in 
the earth, and they wait there and 
mend their clothes. Some of their 
dresses were torn, you see, in the 
long summertime last year. And 
they make new clothes for the new 
flowers too. They weave them out 
of bright cotton the butterflies 
bring, like that butterfly there.” 

“Butterfly?” Hal asked, searching 
around him. He and Kate were sit- 
ting on the grass, in the spring sun, 
and Marie was running about them, 
looking at the flowers. “Where is 
the butterfly, Marie?” 

“There,” Marie said, pointing. She 
looked anxiously at her parents. 
They were so blind sometimes. 
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“There,” she cried, stamping a foot, 
almost in tears. “There. See?” 

“Yes, of course, dear,” Kate said. 
And to Hal she said, ‘‘There’s 
always a butterfly.” 

“Oh,” he said, “of course.” But 
he spoke in a voice of wonder and 
doubt, and his face was puzzled. 

“Yes, Father,”’ Marie said, “there’s 
always a butterfly.” 

“You were telling us about the 
flowers,” Kate said. 

“Yes, the flowers. They spin the 
cotton into. thread and mend their 
dresses, and weave it into new 
cloth, all yellow, blue, red and 
white, and make big dresses for the 
new tulips and little dresses for the 
new violets. They weave the dresses 
without leaving a single seam, and 
they never spoil so much as the 
smallest bit. 

“All this Go-Gi told me. He told 
me the old flowers teach the young 
flowers. They teach them how to 
dance when the wind blows, and 
how to turn their faces to the sun, 
and how to follow the sun from 
here to here.” Marie swept a hand 
in the path of the sun across the 
sky. 

“And the old flowers teach the 
new flowers how to stand in a vase 
when they must look lovely in the 
living room,” she said. “And how 
they must rearrange themselves in 
the vase, because people don’t know 
how to arrange flowers—not really. 
The flowers always have to re- 
arrange themselves. Did you know 
that?” 

Kate and Hal shook their heads. 

“I didn’t either,” Marie said, 
“until Go-Gi told me.” 

She sat down beside her mother 
and father. She was sleepy and a 
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little tired in the warm spring sun. 
Hal was stretched out on his back 
now, his hands beneath his head. 
Kate sat with her legs crossed be- 
neath her white dress. Marie ran the 
palms of her hands down her blue 
jeans, feeling the cloth. She looked 
at her knit shirt, red and white like 
a stick of candy. The colors were 
bright as flowers. 

“And where is Go-Gi now?” Hal 
asked, looking at Marie. 

“Oh, Go-Gi climbed the tree.” 

“That tree?”’ Hal asked, pointing 
to one in the distance. 

“Oh, no, this tree,” Marie said, 
patting a space of earth beside her. 
It might have seemed empty if you 
didn’t know. 

“That tree, right there?” Hal 
said, pointing. 

“Oh, yes,” Marie said, turning 
her head sideways and studying her 
mother and father. “There’s always 
a tree,” she said, gazing into their 
faces. 

“Yes, Marie,” Hal said, “there’s 
always a tree.” 

“You’re learning, Hal,” Kate said. 

Marie nodded and laughed, looked 
at her tree and caressed the bark 
with her fingertips. 

They walked home in the late 
afternoon, Marie between her 
mother and father, holding their 
hands. 

“Go-Gi is following us,” 
announced. 

“Why doesn’t he 
with us?” Kate asked. 

“Oh, Go-Gi is never exactly with 
people. He’s always a little away.” 

“And why is this?” 

“So he can study things. Go-Gi 
says, ‘Never get too close.’ If you 
get too close you don’t see.” 


Marie 


come along 
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Kate and Hal had thoughtful ex- 
pressions on their faces. Marie 
looked up at them, laughing. She 
and Go-Gi were giving them some- 
thing to think about. Her eyes were 
bright, and her face was flushed. 

“Go-Gi says if you're inside a 
building, all you see is the room 
you're in,” she explained. “And if 
you’re in a parade, all you see is the 
horn player in front of you, tooting 
away. He says that it’s perfectly all 
right with him if you want to look 
at the back of the head of a horn 
player, but it might get tiresome 
after a while. No, if you want to see 
a parade, you stand on the side- 
walk.” 

“Oh,” Hal said, and Kate said, 
“Td never thought of that before.” 

“Go-Gi tells you many things 
you never thought of before.” 

“That’s easy to see,” Hal said, 
smiling. 

“He tells you about the stars,” 
Marie said, looking up, “‘and where 
they go in the daytime.” 

“And where do the stars go in the 
daytime?” Kate asked. 

“The stars are lamps held by 
beautiful women,’’ Marie said. 
“Go-Gi told me all about them. The 
night was so dark, before they held 
their lamps, that they decided some- 
thing should be done about it. The 
moon was never enough, and half 
the time she hid her face. So the 
beautiful women made _ golden 
lamps out of the sunlight. They 
scooped up the sunlight in their 
hands, while it was still warm and 
soft, and they made their lamps— 
and for wicks they gathered the 
moonlight off the side of a white 
building, and for oil they gathered 
the dew from the flowers in the 
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morning and filled their lamps. For 
matches they used the lights that 
burn in the north, far, far up that 
way.” Marie freed a hand from 
Hal’s and swung it in a wide motion 
toward the north. 

“And each night they wait for the 
northern lights to burn, and when 
they burn they light their moon- 
light wicks in their sunlight lamps 
and the wicks burn with the dew 
from the flowers. They hold the 
lamps up, and there they are, stars 
in the sky—stars in the night.” 

“But where do they go in the 
daytime?” Kate asked. 

“Oh, in the daytime,” Marie said, 
as if surprised. “Go-Gi, tell me 
again—where do the stars go in the 
daytime?” 

They all stood on the sidewalk 
together, heads turned, listening. 
Marie nodded, a hand raised, her 
lips parted. Her parted lips moved, 
as if repeating words after a voice 
and memorizing them. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, at last, turn- 
ing back to her parents and taking 
their hands again. “Yes,” she said, as 
they walked on toward home. 
“When the sun comes up, the beau- 
tiful women with sunlight lamps 
and moonlight wicks and oil from 
the dew on the flowers pull a blue 
curtain between them and us. And 
the first thing they do is gather the 
dew from the flowers—for another 
night is coming. There is always an- 
other night, always another day. 
And always flowers.” 

Marie looked into her parents’ 
faces, wanting them to speak. “Yes, 
Marie,” Kate said, “there are always 
flowers, somewhere.” 

Marie laughed and skipped three 
steps. “And then,” she said, “they 
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spend the whole day polishing their 
lamps and trimming the wicks. 
Sometimes they pull a gray curtain 
—not a blue one —and they use 
water on their lamps, and _ that’s 
when it rains on the earth. The 
beautiful women are washing their 
lamps.” 

“That’s a very fine thing, Marie,” 
Hal said, and Kate nodded. 

“Yes,” Marie said, skipping ahead. 
“But they always leave one lamp 
burning through the day so we 
won’t forget about stars. There it is 
up there now. You see? The star up 
there?” She pointed. 

Hal and Kate gazed upward, 
searching the sky. Marie studied 
them closely, wanting them to see. 
““There’s always a star in the sky,” 
she said. 

“Yes, Marie,” Kate said. 

“Always a star,” Marie said. 

Hand in hand, they went on 
home. Marie got into her bed and 
took a nap, for she was thoughtful 
and drowsy after the walk. They 
left the day’s sun and Marie’s star 
burning together in the sky. 

After the park brightened with 
the colors of grass and flowers, the 
time came when Marie, Kate and 
Hal, and Go-Gi of course, could go 
to the beach. They all went into the 
water together, all except Go-Gi. 
“He doesn’t want to swim,” Marie 
explained. ‘He wants to stay on the 
sand. He wants to watch, and bathe 
in the sunlight and take a nap.” 

They played in the water to- 
gether, splashing and laughing. The 
waves came in, rolled about their 
ankles, and churned the sand about 
their feet. The sand was full of 
shells, colored purple and white, red 
and green — shining like pearls in 
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the light. Hal told Marie they had 
once been the homes of little ani- 
mals that lived in the sea. 

Marie reached down and with her 
hand brought up a collection of the 
shells. Perhaps this was something 
Go-Gi had neglected to tell her. 
“Where are the animals now?” she 
asked, looking toward the beach, 
searching for Go-Gi. 

“Oh,” Kate said, “they live in 
these little houses. Then they move 
out. They leave the houses empty.” 

Marie studied the shells in her 
hands. They were smooth and of all 
shapes. She let them fall through 
her fingers and splash in the green 
water of the sea. “And some day we 
move too?” 

“Oh, yes,” Kate said, “everybody 
moves now and then.” 

They played together again in the 
running water, and then went up 
upon the beach to sit in the shade of 
the blue and white umbrella Hal 
had rented. Marie sat silent, her eyes 
quiet and studying. “Here comes 
Go-Gi,” she announced, watching 
an approach across the sand. There 
were no footsteps in the sand, and 
Kate and Hal studied their daugh- 
ter, wondering. 

Marie sat silent for a moment, 
her face saddened. ‘‘Go-Gi says,” 
she told them finally, “the little 
shell houses are empty because the 
animals have died. They died long 
ago—their homes have washed back 
and forth in the waves on the sand. 
They have been broken and worn 
all out of shape.” She studied Kate, 
who had told her the shell people 
had only moved out. 

“Oh,” Kate said, taking Marie’s 
hand, with a quick look at Hal as if 
for help, “perhaps I didn’t know.” 
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Marie turned to Hal. 

“Well,” he said, stammering a 
little, ‘“‘perhaps Go-Gi doesn’t un- 
derstand. What Kate meant was 
that the shell people have gone 
somewhere else.” 

“Somewhere else?” Marie asked, 
turning away. She listened, nodding. 
After a while she said, ““Go-Gi says 
that everybody is right. The shell 
people have gone away. And they 
have died. He says that going away 
and dying are the same.” 

She looked at her parents. They 
waited, perhaps a little afraid of 
what their daughter was hearing 
and saying. Hardly moving, they 
watched and waited, for Marie’s 
eyes were bright and her face was 
flushed. 

“Go-Gi says they have all gone to 
the island out there,” she said, 
pointing. 

Kate and Hal looked where she 
pointed. To them it seemed that the 
ocean stretched to the horizon and 
beyond, the waters endless, the 
waves moving forever putting on 
whitecaps and taking them off 
without cease as one puts on and 
takes off a hat. But Marie pointed 
and said, “Just out there. Can’t you 
see it—the island?” 

She gazed into her parents’ faces, 
her eyes deep and large, her point- 
ing finger steady on the horizon. 
They searched, and nodded. 

“They go out there, to the 
island,” Marie said. ‘They live there 
forever.” 

Kate and Hal held their breath, 
waiting for the next words. 

“Go-Gi says there’s always an 
island out there.” 

Her parents breathed deeply to- 
gether, and smiled and nodded. 
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“Oh,” Marie cried, “Go-Gi is 
always right.” 

They all went back into the 
water and played in the waves 
again. Marie paused now and then 
to look at the island. 


The day came when Marie could 
study a clock or a watch and almost 
tell the time. She would say, “The 
long hand is on the two and the 
short hand is on the twelve,” and 
her mother would know what time 
it was. The short hand was really 
just to the right of the twelve, 
though she did not raise the ,oint. 

But Marie was not completely 
happy with this arrangement. There 
was something missing. She didn’t 
quite know what the meaning was 
when she said the big hand was here 
and the little hand was there. Go-Gi 
was perhaps waiting to see if she 
would learn for herself. 

One night, seated in her chair for 
dinner, she told her parents, “Go-Gi 
says the clock is right now, right 
here.” 

“Right now, here?” Kate asked. 

“Yes, right here,” Marie said, 
bringing her hands down straight in 
front of her. ““And the hands don’t 
mean here”—she chopped her hands 
down on the right—‘‘and not here.” 
She chopped her hands down on the 
left. “But right here,” she said, 
bringing her hands down in front 
of her. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” Hal said. 
“That’s a very fine way of put- 
ting it.” 

“And the clock doesn’t mean 
then,” Marie said flinging her hands 
backward. “And it doesn’t mean 
then.” She flung her hands forward. 

“The clock, then,” Kate sug- 
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gested, “is a narrow, limited thing.” 

Marie thought that over, listen- 
ing to a voice. “Yes,” she said after 
a moment. “That’s right. You need 
something else—to think about 
things with.” 

“Something else?” Hal asked. 

They could see Marie listening 
and then thinking, her lips moving 
once more as if repeating words 
they could not hear. She gazed at 
them with wide, still eyes. 

At last she spoke in a hushed, 
knowing voice. “Go-Gi says you 
need this to think with: There is a 
yesterday, a today, and a to- 
morrow.” 

“That’s quite true,” 
“Everybody knows that.” 

“But Go-Gi says we know it, and 
we don’t know it,” Marie said. She 
began stammering with the ideas 
Go-Gi had put into her ear, and 
waving her arms. Her parents 
looked at her in alarm. Finally she 
took a deep breath and settled back 
in her chair, gazing at her parents 
with pity and patience. Then she 
said: 

“Yesterday is just there’— she 
flung a hand backward —“‘and we 
know it and remember, but yester- 
days go fast—all the yesterdays. So 
fast they are forgotten. Or we re- 
member this yesterday when we 
mean that yesterday. Can we re- 
member whether it rained on this 
one or not? Or was sunny—on that 
one or not? or whether we saw 
somebody we liked on this yester- 
day or on that one—or whether it 
was long ago or near? 

“But we think we know today, 
because it is here and because it is so 
near, and because we can hold it in 
our hands. See?” She held up her 
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said. 
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hands. “We let it go through our 
hands like sand.” Marie spread her 
hands, opening her fingers. 

“But tomorrow” — Marie was 
talking fast but not fast enough, 
for the words tumbled out and she 
took deep breaths, waving her 
hands. Her parents seemed fright- 
ened and awed. “Tomorrow — to- 
morrow—is what we wait for. And 
Go-Gi says we hold a little of to- 
morrow in our hands.” She held out 
her hands, as if cupping a bird or a 
butterfly. 

Kate and Hal stared at their 
daughter. They looked into the 
palms of their own hands, and at 
each other. 

“We hold it there,” Marie cried, 
opening her palms, trying to make 
them know. “Just a little of tomor- 
row there, but most of it we don’t 
know. For most of it we must wait 
—until it comes.” 

“Yes, yes, dear,” 
breathless. 

“Go-Gi told you all this?” Hal 
said. 

“Oh, yes, Go-Gi.” Marie settled 
back in her chair, sighed, and 
smiled. “But he says there’s always 
a tomorrow. Just wait. It'll come.” 

She went on eating, while her 
mother and father thought about 
what she had told them. 

After summer, when autumn 
came, Marie stood at her window 
again. She remembered the snow 
upon the window sill, the bird 
sleeping in the blue blanket, the 
spring and the flowers fresh from 
their homes in the earth, the butter- 
fly fluttering from blossom to blos- 
som in the park. She remembered 
the story of the beautiful women 
and their lamps, and learning about 
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time, and the island in the sea and 
where tomorrow was. Now she 
waited, watching the leaves of gold 
and red float to the earth and blow 
in the wind. Why do leaves turn 
bright? Why do leaves fall? 

At last she left the window and 
sought her parents. They sat before 
a fire in the living room. She sat 
down in a rocker between them. 

“IT heard,” she said. “I listened 
and tried to understand. Go-Gi says 
that an artist we can’t see paints 
the leaves their bright colors, all 
red and gold. The artist mixes the 
sunlight with the blue of the sky 
and the green of the grass, and for 
a brush he uses the wind, and he 
makes the leaves beautiful. And 


part of the paint, Go-Gi said, is 
the time that’s passed since spring 
—all the summer days—and that is 
the best of all, for without that we 
couldn’t play and live. Or know. 


And so the artist paints the leaves 
because they are full of knowledge 
—and knowledge is beautiful. The 
most beautiful thing . . . in the 
world. 

“When the leaves have knowledge 
they know it’s time for them to go. 
They must make room for other 
leaves that will grow and maybe 
know even a little more than these 
leaves do. And then the new ones 
will feel the brush of the wind 
when their time comes. They will 
know they must go away too, you 
see?” 

Marie had been still in her rocker, 
trying to tell her mother and father, 
looking anxiously again at them. 
They gazed at her, perhaps once 
more in alarm. But what could 
they say or do? 

“Go-Gi told you all this?” Kate 
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asked, looking into her daughter’s 
face. 

Marie nodded, and turned to her 
father. 

“And what else?” he asked. “Did 
he tell you more than this?” 

“Yes, more, much more,” she 
said, nodding and smiling. “I don’t 
understand well enough now to 
repeat it, but he said that some day 
I would. ‘Just remember, Marie,’ 
he said, ‘remember the words. Some 
day you will know’.” 

Her parents studied her face. It 
was flushed, and her eyes were 
bright. Kate put her hand on Marie’s 
brow, finding it warm and dry. 
Marie gazed into the fire, a soft, 
thoughtful, almost sad expression 
on her face. Kate and Hal talked 
softly, to each other: her eyes had 
seemed bright before, her face 
flushed. They should have noticed, 
and done something. Done what? 
Perhaps they should have spoken to 
her, told her—Oh, no, Kate said, 
they couldn’t have done that. Hal 
said he supposed not. But now— 
what about now? Shouldn’t they 
speak to her now, tell her? 

They fell silent, frightened and 
uncertain. And Marie remained 
silent too, and still. She ate little 
of her dinner, and she kissed her 
parents good night without a word 
and went immediately to sleep. 

Hal and Kate walked away from 
her room. In the night, when Marie 
cried out in her sleep, and flung 
herself about upon her bed, her 
parents went to her. Kate took her 
in her arms and patted her, and 
Hal spoke to her softly. She sobbed 
for a few moments with a sound 
of despair they had never heard 
before, and they looked at each 
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other in distress. But soon Marie’s 
head fell to her mother’s shoulder, 
and she slept again. She slept 
through the rest of the night, silent 
and motionless. 

At breakfast she was as bright 
as ever. She ate and chatted, and 
then played about in the kitchen. 
That night, when Hal came home 
from the office, Kate said to him, 
“She hasn’t mentioned you-know- 
who all day.” 

Hal raised his eyebrows and stud- 
ied his daughter. She turned the 
pages of a book, studying the pic- 
tures and the letters. 
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“Marie,” he said, and hesitated 
when she looked up at him. “Marie,” 
he said, bending low, “where is 
Go-Gi?” 

“Go-Gi?” she asked. A darkness 
crossed her eyes, and was gone. 
“Who is Go-Gi?” 

Kate and Hal sat down with her 
on the floor. She turned the pages 
of her book, pointing to trees, flow- 
ers, and birds, and asking questions. 
The fire flickered on their faces and 
shadows pranced about them. It 
was warm in the house, and outside, 
the first snow of winter had started 
falling. 


Zoo Lion 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


The lion holds his massive dignity 


Despite the cage, 


Despite the inner rage. 


In boredom looks upon us watchers. We 


Too timid to approach him in the bush 


Now crowd close, push 


Against the bars that spell 
Our safety in a perpendicular script 


Too tame, too well. 


To see him there, the claws that held and ripped 
A zebra in the jungle, we feel fear 


Tingle down the spine, 


And hurry faster than we know. We steer 
Our steps to gentler beasts, 


Of smaller line, 


Which do not look on us as feasts. 


Literary Party 


Louis GINSBERG 


The lamps shed all around their irony 

On varied voices that rehearse the babel, 
Where swarm of vanities drain scotch or tea, 
In elegarit confusion about the table. 

Old prejudices fill new tweedy suits. 
Hostilities seep out from suave defenses. 

A critic ladles out his Absolutes 

To sequined gowns, inflated by pretenses. 
While mirrors gossip of the specious gems, 
One writer, full of arrogance and drink, 
Decoys his crotchets out in apothegms, 
Later, to varnish bias with his ink. 

Yet, while the quips are sputtering the room, 
The greatest jest hangs poised to capsize doom. 


The Brotherhood of Man 


Lewis Turco 


... to be a brother to the insensible rock... 
William Cullen Bryant 
from Thanatopsis. 


To be a brother to the insensible rock 

Is what we wear for. Like the hairy man 
Knocking flint from canyons, living his span 
By granite, never noticing life’s wreck, 


We come at last to bludgeon dust and find 
A home of gravel. Hills beyond this fog 

Would indicate the bluff of years. Agog, 
We hear Zephyrus say we’re of the mind, 


Never of clay. Therefore our dunes sife through 
The hourglass, their insidious abrasions 
Undermining all our stately mansions, 
Till brotherhood is heaped on us anew. 


Universe for One 


NorMAN NATHAN 


AXWELL DWIGGAN 
had made his decision 
years ago. He would de- 

vote all his time to an epoch-making 
invention far beyond the dreams of 
other inventors. What did it matter 
that he was handsome, clever, and 
coolly able to excite admiration? He 
would seclude himself even to the 
extent of giving up those wonder- 
ful minutes he was accustomed to 
spending in front of a mirror. 

Luckily he was rich and could 
easily afford the expensive materials 
he needed. He refused, however, to 
hire others to do part of the work 
for him. There must be no mistakes, 
and he doubted that anyone could 
perform as accurately as he could. 
For fear that life would run out 
before he was successful, Dwiggan 
had even eaten at work. Lest he be 
disturbed or lose precious minutes, 
his servant was instructed to put his 
food through a large slot in the 
door of his laboratory. True, at 
times he felt as if he were in jail, 
but from this prison what freedom 
would emerge! 

And success finally came. After 
half a lifetime Dwiggan created a 
small, stable universe twenty-one 
yards in diameter. By means of 
rockets this private world could be 
launched in space. Theoretically, it 
would exist forever, barring some 
unforeseen calamity which instru- 
ments were not able to overcome. 

This discovery was minor, how- 
ever, in comparison to his great 
achievement—Dwiggan found out 


how to become a part of that uni- 
verse and live forever. He was 
tempted to disclose this near mir- 
acle. What fame, what admiration 
would be his! But the risk was too 
great, and the opinions of others 
not sufficiently important. More 
than a discovery was needed if peo- 
ple were to live eternally together, 
for men could still cause death by 
their hatreds. Although Dwiggan 
knew how to fortify the human 
body with youth and health, he 
also knew that there was no way to 
prevent some jealous individuals 
from murdering him. 

Clearly, if he wanted to live for- 
ever, he had to leave the earth. He 
preferred to take someone with him, 
someone like Faber Magnuson who 
was the inspiration for his discov- 
eries. But to let another person into 
his private universe posed an in- 
surmountable problem. Regardless 
of the precautions taken, even if the 
question of murder were eliminated, 
men were not machines. And with 
two minds, two wills, it was entirely 
possible for Dwiggan one day to 
find himself a slave forever to the 
co-occupant of his new world. 

The only reason for considering 
Magnuson in the first place was that 
Dwiggan somewhat admired him 
for his unique and amazing inven- 
tion, the Dream-O-Mat. This revo- 
lutionary machine made a mockery 
of tranquilizing pills and could 
have brought him the greatest of 
fortunes. But Magnuson chose to 
make his patent rights public prop- 
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erty, happy in the fact that he 
could make others happy. 

The idea was simple. By placing 
yourself in the Dream-O-Mat and 
setting a dial, you could for seven 
days experience one of the infinite 
dreams possible with a machine that 
even adjusted to your personality. 
No ascetic would have lascivious 
dreams, and no miser would find 
himself spending money. So precise 
was Dream-O-Mat in accommodat- 
ing itself to your nature that it 
seemed almost to have the personal- 
ity of a trained psychiatrist. Dwig- 
gan himself had tried Dream-O- 
Mat when it first appeared. The 
subject of his dream was living in a 
private universe. The idea fasci- 
nated him. 


He’d gone to see Magnuson to 
find out how reliable Dream-O- 
Mat was. An explanation of the 
working principles convinced 
Dwiggan that the machine was 
foolproof. And he was inspired to 
create a really private universe in 
which Dream-O-Mat would be his 


eternal friend. 


The one man, therefore, who 
Dwiggan felt belonged in his new 
world was Faber Magnuson. But 
even this man could not be trusted, 
assuming he would want to come 
along. Who knows, he might be 
fool enough to demand that Dwig- 
gan’s secret be made public, and 
that would wreck everything. 

So Dwiggan would enter his pri- 
vate universe alone. His only prob- 
lem, once in his new world, would 
be to spend a few seconds every 
seven days resetting Dream-O-Mat. 
Other problems, such as food, en- 
ergy, matter—all would disappear. 
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For the self-sufficient universe 
would neither lose anything to 
space nor gain anything from it. 
One material could be changed to 
another, and matter and energy 
could interchange as the mechan- 
ism of New Universe saw the need. 
There would be two small robot 
repair machines on opposite sides to 
repair New Universe, to repair each 
other, and even to repair him should 
his health falter. He couldn’t even, 
by some accident, slip and hurt or 
kill himself. The robots would 
repair all damage. 

At last the monumental day ar- 
rived. Without so much as a good- 
by to his servant, Dwiggan entered 
Private Universe to launch himself 
into eternal life. He pushed the 
proper button to set off the rockets 
and soon found himself alone in 
space. 

He waited a while before using 
Dream-O-Mat. He was not lone- 
some yet, and for the moment it 
was a pleasure to enjoy the thought 
that never before had a human 
being been so supreme in his own 
world, so independent of others, and 
so unable to return. 

But loneliness did come, and he 
set himself within Dream-O-Mat to 
bring the infinite series of beautiful 
dreams adjusted to his own per- 
sonality. 

The first dream lasted seven days; 
it was about a man wandering alone 
in space. The second dream lasted 
seven days; it was about a man 
alone in a diamond-studded cell. 
The next dream lasted seven days; 
it was about a man singing a song at 
the top of his lungs, a song that no 
one heard. 

After many, many—he knew not 
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how many —seven-day dreams, The only way out of his miserable 
Dwiggan no longer used Dream-O- dilemma was to find out how to de- 
Mat. Why waste the effort? He was stroy both robot repair machines at 


alone in space. 


precisely the same time. 


Dance for a Foggy Night 
CHARLES ANGOFF 


Never hope 
Against the wind. 
Love is more fierce 
In the quiet. 


Plant deep 

Every kiss, 

But pause 

For the heart’s echo. 


The unseen 
Is eternal. 
The unheard 
Has its own 
Clear refrain. 


Regrets wither. 
Caresses bear 
No blessings. 
All addresses 


Are unknown. 


Never hope 
Against the wind. 


Love is a broken song, 
Never mistaken. 


The Field 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


A pheasant flew up from the old farm road, 
Out by the hayfield, back of the barn, 

And we startled and sagged to the heavy load 
Of grass we pitched up the wing-spent morn. 


One paused in his sweat, surprised by a gnat 

That troubled the blue one moment to sting. 
Then somebody laughed and the truckman caught 
The next forkful with a random swing. 


The butterflies came and whiled their ways. 
The sun grew strong on the dry canteen. 


Of the strength that is stubborn, who shall praise, 
When gossamer shimmers the light between! 


Doctor's Waiting Room 


Louis GINSBERG 


Assorted shapes compose a troubled place, 
Where hidden ailments finger every face. 


The antiseptic doctor looks askance 
At the barrage of eyes that rake his glance. 


He raises windowshades, rebuking gloom 
Of all the questions littering the room. 


He gleans the tidings from a corner chair — 
A woman heavy with the Future there. 


He has already read the dubious text 
Of someone else with little time left. “Next.” 


Milton's Satan: One Word More 


C. N. Stravrou 


The more we deny him, the more reality we give him. 
The Devil is affirmed in our negation.—Andre Gide 


HE ARGUMENT whether 

or not Milton was of the 

Devil’s party has attained 
the status of retirement in scholarly 
journals; it is now relegated almost 
exclusively to term papers and ex- 
amination questions in the colleges. 
Assuredly Milton was not of the 
Devil’s party, and assuredly Satan’s 
impassioned renunciation of Heav- 
en’s tyranny is not a projection of 
Milton’s anti-royalist and icono- 
clastic feelings. Careful tabulation 
of the number of pejorative epithets 
and editorial imprecations heaped 
upon the Fallen Angel demonstrates 
that Satan was never intended, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to be the 
hero. But the balance has swung too 
much to the other extreme; Milton’s 
greatest dramatic creation has come 
to be regarded as something less 
than just that. 

Surely it is not enough to grant 
that Satan, like Falstaff, represents 
a dramatic creation who, once con- 
ceived, acquired a life of his own 
and could be made to conform to 
an orthodox ethical framework only 
by destroying his integrity and 
plausibility as a fictive personality. 
True as this is, it nevertheless mis- 
places the emphasis Milton intended. 
Milton’s skill in dialectics is attested 
to not only by his prose polemics 
but also by the speeches of Comus, 
Belial, Moloch, Mammon, Beelze- 
bub, Manoa, Dalila, and Harapha, 


not to mention the speeches of 
Satan in Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. Milton’s portrait of the 
protagonist-devil was carefully and 
deliberately drawn; he knew pre- 
cisely what he was about. Milton 
assigned Satan a brief as persuasive 
as that assigned the Grand Inquisi- 
tor by Dostoevski. This point is of 
paramount importance; it deserves 
underscoring if the error against 
which Gide warns is to be avoided. 

Milton had recourse to the Bible 
and countless theological tomes as 
well as divine and mundane inspir- 
ation in fashioning the persons of 
God, Christ, the Angels, Adam, and 
Eve. He drew upon his material 
freely although each of these char- 
acters bears the poet’s distinct im- 
print. His great argument was 
designed to show that God’s fore- 
knowledge does not (and never did) 
preclude the exercise of free will, 
and that the existence of evil does 
not challenge the concept of an 
all-powerful and all-benevolent 
Deity. Milton’s demonstration of 
the justness of God’s ways to men 
is Thomistic rather than Calvin- 
istic. Like the majority of Christian 
humanists, Milton rejected the ver- 
dict of Luther and Calvin and up- 
held the view that man, redeemed 
and redeemable by Christ, was not 
hopelessly damned by original sin 
and could be regenerated by divine 
love and grace. Like Aquinas, he 
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saw reason as the handmaiden of 
faith, but the span of time which 
separated him from Aquinas and 
the Medieval scholastics is evident 
in his characteristically Renaissance 
teaching of gaining God’s kingdom 
primarily through obeying God’s 
moral laws on earth. In contrast to 
Dante, the role vouchsafed reason 
by Erasmus, More, and Milton was 
one which eventually evolved into 
the rational or natural theology of 
the seventeenth century (deism). 
As a matter of fact, Paradise Lost 
and the Essay on Man have many 
affinities; except for the concepts 
of God, free will, and the finitude 
of Man, their doctrinal analysis of 
the cosmic and human duality is 
very similar. The significant role 
Milton delegates to Augustine’s 
felix culpa commits him to the hu- 
manistic glorification of right rea- 
son as a guide to virtuous action in 
the here rather than in the here- 
after. In instructing Eve, the patri- 
arch of mankind defines the poet’s 
position with respect to man’s vo- 
lition and duty: 


O woman, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordained them, his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much less man, 

Or aught that mighty his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power: 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason be made right, 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest by some fair appearing good surprised 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 


To do what God expressly hath forbid... 


Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborned, 
And fall into deception unaware, 
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Not keeping strictest watch, as she was 


warned. (1X, 11.343 ff.) 


Michael’s words to Adam establish 
that the fall of both the Angels and 
Man took place in time and not in 
space, and that the antithesis of 
God (and/or Christ) is a necessity 
as well as an apt description of the 
human condition: 


Justly thou abhorrest 

That son, who on the quiet state of men 

Such trouble brought, affecting to subdue 

Rational liberty; yet know withal, 

Since thy original lapse, true liberty 

Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 

Twinned, and from her hath no dividual 
being: 

Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 

Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the government 

From reason, and to servitude reduce 

Man till then free. Therefore since he permits 

Within himself unworthy powers to reign 

Over free reason, God in judgment just 

Subjects him from without to violent lords; 

Who oft as undeservedly enthrall 

His outward freedom; Tyranny must be, 

Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse. 

Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 

From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 

But justice, and some fatal curse annexed 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

Their inward lost. (XII,11.79-101) 


In Paradise Lost, the dichotomy 
of Good and Evil is usually stated 
in terms of Reason and Passion. 
Therein lies the complexity of 
Satan; he is not only a foil to God 
(and/or Christ) and the embodi- 
ment of Evil, but also, by virtue 
of his anterior Fall, the prototype 
of Adam and hence of Man. To 
the extent that Satan’s transgression 
is similar to Samson’s, to that extent 
is he deserving of sympathy in Mil- 
ton’s eyes; to the extent that he, 
unlike Samson, does not repent and 
embrace God’s grace, to that extent, 
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albeit not without profound em- 
pathy, does Milton condemn him. 
Into Satan, Milton projects, in order 
to castigate, that passionate aspect 
of his own nature which he feared 
reproached 


and with which he 
himself. 

John Milton was well aware that 
man’s passions cannot be curbed 
easily or at will. Just as Falstaff is 
the answer to how an heir-apparent 
could be diverted from courtly 
duties to highway robbery and tav- 
ern conviviality, so Satan is the 
answer to how one-third of the 
angelic host could be led to nefari- 
ous apostasy. The indignation reg- 
istered by many readers at the 
rejection of Falstaff, and at the 
debasement of the Arch-fiend into 
a hissing serpent, is ample proof of 
this. Such was one of the considera- 
tions which dictated a realistic and 
humanistic rather than a conven- 
tional and bugbear Devil. Milton 
endowed him with the rhetorical 
paraphernalia and sophistry he knew 
at first hand from his ill-fated ven- 
ture into politics. Satan is primarily 
a political polemist; his illustrious 
compatriots include Marlowe’s Me- 
phistopheles, Shelley’s Prometheus, 
Byron’s Manfred, and Melville’s 
Ahab. Nowhere are Job’s question- 
ings presented more cogently or 
approach the threshold of convic- 
tion closer than in Satan’s orotund 
speeches. Outcries of the defeated 
and dispossessed have seldom been 
rendered with the verve of 


Hail, horrors! Hail, 

Infernal world! and thou profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor: one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
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Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at 
least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not 
built 
Here for His envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 
(111.25 0-63 ) 


If the Romantic poets saw here 
more than the defiance of a hound 
at bay, who can blame them? To 
be sure, their predilection to trans- 
value made them overlook the fact 
that Milton understood goodness 
(attained through a rational, 
humble, devout acceptance of man’s 
lot) as synonymous with heroism. 
But at least they paid tribute to 
the seventeenth-century poet’s char- 
acterization. 

In this connection, it must be 
remembered that Satan is not the 
sole Devil’s Advocate; Adam and 
Eve contribute to the case for the 
negative, and the most damaging 
questions are daringly placed in the 
mouth of the son: 


For should Man finally be lost, should Man 

Thy creature late so lov’d, thy youngest Son 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud, though 
join’d 

With his own folly? ... 

Or shall the Adversary thus obtain 

His end, and frustrate thine, shall he fulfil 

His malice and thy goodness bring to 
naught, 

Or proud return though to his heavier doom, 

Yet with revenge accomplish’t and to Hell 

Draw after him the whole Race of mankind, 

By him corrupted? ... 

So should thy goodness and thy greatness 
both 

Be questioned and blasphem’d without 
defense. (IIT, 11.15 0-66) 

Milton states the case of his oppo- 
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nents frankly because he is anxious 
to justify the ways of God to men 
and is convinced this may best be 
achieved by voicing and rebutting 
the objections of the gainsayers. 
And this procedure is in keeping 
with his rational approach to faith 
and his exaltation of reason as a 
guide to right conduct. Satan is 
etched in formidable proportions 
not only because he is the antagonist 
of the Father and Son, but also 
because he embodies what is intrin- 
sic in human nature. Like Au- 
gustine, Milton knew the imperial 
demands of the flesh, and could 


describe their allurements as skill- 
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fully as Spenser. He was not an 
ascetic; Sir Guyon’s Temperance 
approximated his ideal more closely. 
Milton, however, was adamant in 
insisting that man’s understanding 
and will must not succumb to the 
incontinent demands of “sensuall 
Appetite” and thereby jeopardize 
their possessor’s favor in the sight 
of God. Satan’s ambivalence de- 
rives from the same considerations 
which motivated Spenser in the 
creation of the Bower of Bliss and 
Acrasia; both poets portray the 
potency of reason’s enemies at the 
same time that they deprecate and 
warn against them. 


Man-Made Satellite 


Louis GINSBERG 


Closer to neighbor wheeling constellations, 
At last the man-made satellite is hurled, 
Adventuring amid uncharted spaces, 
Yet tethered to the rolling of the world. 


Now finite man with all his infinite dreaming 
At last has launched undaunted symbol of 


The grandeur of his visionary power 
Toward archipelagoes of suns above. 


This voyager in interstellar vastness, 

What questions does this man-made moon now ferry? 
What signals does it semaphore and beacon? 

What riddle does this satellite now query? 


And even as this little orb in splendor, 

When will the glory of man’s mind, elate, 
Also launch up his heart above the murky, 

The thick and earthly atmosphere of hate? 
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